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Employe Suggestion Systems: A Way to Mine Diamonds in Your Own Back Yard 


>< When One of Your Salesmen Goes to Seed and You Have the Impulse to Fire Him 


Sales Jobs You Must Tackle Now While Prices Are Rising — By Burton Bigelow 


Nation's Leading Advertisers Find Fall Sales Prospects Sound 


> m Significant Trends — Designing to Sell — Advertising Campaigns — Tips 
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Ss... a little thin? The hair tonic business in New 


York can show you how to make them grow. 


THE FACTS’: 80% of the hair tonic business done by New 
York City retail drug stores is done among 54% of the city’s 
families, those in the upper and middle income brackets. 
1000 upper income families spend $87.27 a week for hair 
tonic (computed at list prices), 1000 middle income families 
spend $45.38, 1000 low income families spend $18.33... 
Upper income families are the heaviest buyers of the large 
sizes; low income families the heaviest buyers of dime sizes. 
WHAT THEY PROVE: Just as do similar facts about numerous 
other products, these facts show that upper income families 
are a volume market for advertised goods. Served by fewer 
outlets, responding more readily to advertising, these families 
are the most profitable volume market you can sell, whatever 
it is you're trying to sell. 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT: Advertise in The New York Times, 
because The Times concentrates your advertising among these 


families, so that your advertising can concentrate on profit- 
able volume selling. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FiT TO @RINT" 


* From a study just made by our Market Research Department, 
copies of which are available to interested executives upon request. 


DETROIT +: LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANC 


“Crashing the Gate’ 


Not necessary with this 
new circulation technique 


Who are the men you would reach with your 
industrial advertising? Men at the bottom, men 
in the middle, or men at the top? Whoever they 
are, the busiest men are certainly most import- 
ant, for they wield buying power and authority. 


Yet ordinarily these are protected men. Be- 
tween them and an insistent world stands a corps 
of assistants. Buffer men. Few salesmen get past 
the buffer men. Fewer sales are closed directly 
with the key man. Yet his is the important vote. 
He is the man your industrial advertising must 
reach if it is to influence his vote your way. 


The problem outlined above is not a new one. 
But it is an insistent one. So that some years ago, 
a number of progressive publishers faced it 
squarely and broke with tradition. 


They said: “It is not necessary to sell a man a 
subscription before he will read what is vital to 
his interests. Let us save subscription-selling ex- 


pense; let us devote that money to further better- 
ment of our editorial pages. Then let us place 
our books in the hands of important men in 
specific industries — and see what happens.” 


What happened was the birth of an outstand- 
ingly successful means of gaining 100% market 
coverage. What happened was that for the first 
time a magazine reached every man with buying 
power and authority in its particular field. 


Advertisers entered the pages of these con- 
trolled circulation books. They found that here 
was a new powerful market leverage. They found 
that intelligent control of circulation was equiva- 
lent to intelligent control of advertising expendi- 
ture. As you look over the publications listed 
below, you know there is no doubt of the adver- 
tising volume they carry. Behind that volume is 
an exciting story of a new publishing technique. 
Why not let a representative tell you all of that 
story? 


‘THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED AND PAID FOR BY THESE LEADING C.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


Bakers Review 


Bankers Monthly 
Better Roads 


Book 


Hitchcock’s Machine Tool Blue 


Hospital Topics & Buyer 


National Jeweler 


New Equipment Digest 


Compressed Air Magazine 
Construction Digest 


Contractors & Engineers 


Monthly 
Diesel Progress 
Drug Topics 
Dun’s Review 
Electric Light & Power 
Electrical Dealer 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Excavating Engineer 
Fleet Owner 
Golfdom 
Graphic Arts Monthly and 
The Printing Industry 


CONTROLLED 
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Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Power 

Jobber Topics 

Liquor Store & Dispenser 
Machine Design 

Meat 


Medical Economics 


Mill & Factory 
Modern Machine Shop 


Petroleum Marketer 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 
Premium Practice 

Progressive Grocer 

Roads and Streets 

Rug Profits 

Soda Fountain 

Super Service Station 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser 


Tires 


What’s New In Home 


Economics 


Wood Products 


CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 


Extry! Broun Catches Mousetrap! 


Heywood Broun, famed, large, oblong columnist for the Sc: ipps- 
Howard newspapers, finally found that mousctrap . . . the efter 
one that Ralph Waldo Emerson said would cause the world to 
beat a path to the maker's door “even though it lie in the track- 
less forests.”’ Well, in a recent column, Mr, Broun alleges he beat 
his way bloodily through the underbrush and found the maker 
There was the skilled old craftsman. He had been making better 
and better mousctraps all his life. Yet there was no path beaten 
to his door 


like this 


r anywhere clse. Broun reports a dialogue something 


“Where's the path / said Mr 


scratches 


Broun wiping his bloody 


“It's stuff and nonsense. You're the first customer in ten years, 


I don't want ‘em any more. They interfere with my work.” 


“But this 4 a good mousetrap you're making?” 


Finest in the world. They keep getting better.’ 


Maybe it was your lesser mousctraps the public wanted.”’ 
The old trap maker snorted. Quoth he: 


Mousetraps don't sell on merit. To sell ‘em you've got to sit 
outside a tent and beat a drum and think up advertising slogans 
like: “The Pied Piper was a sucker. He didn’t have a Malcolm 
It satisfies everybody but the mouse.’ And then you've got to 
take newspaper advertising and go on the air with a jazz band 
I hate jazz. I like mousetraps. I make ‘em for the satisfaction 


of my soul. That's why I don’t sell any.’ And some more like 
that. 


But what moved the gargantuan columnist thus to defend adver- 
tising—of all things—in his column? Could it be The Connecti- 
cut Nutmeg? This little tabloid magazine is published good- 
humoredly by Mr. Broun with his little finger (the size of your 
thumb) whenever he's at home in a Connecticut village. Adver- 
tising fell off. He confided to his readers that if the $100 he had 
just borrowed from his wife earned him money at the race track 
the next day the paper would jump back next week from four 
pages to cight. It didn’t. Then he wrote confidentially that if a 
prospective investor came through with $500 there would be 
another issue. His readers, at last bulletin, were waiting to see 
what next 


“Photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts” 


If you read magazines of any kind you have, without doubt, 
come across the photography of H. Armstrong Roberts, for it’s 
liberally represented on both editorial and advertising pages, to 
say nothing of covers. When Life ran a baby photograph as an 
anniversary cover, showing just the head, readers promptly asked, 
“Boy or girl?” One man wrote threatening suit because Life had 
published a picture of his son, Robert, without permission. Was 
his face red when confronted with full-length pictures of the 
same child, promptly sent Life by Roberts, definitely establishing 
the subject as a girl 


ene from the Roberts collec- 
tion of pictures for editors and advertisers; a collection which 


The controversial baby was just 


totals a quarter-million negatives and embraces just about every 
human-interest subject or situation that can be photographed. The 
Travel section alone includes the largest collection of Americana 
available, as well as photographs made throughout Europe, the 
Oricnt and South America. The work 1s all from original nega- 
tives. made by Mr. Roberts or by staff cameramen working under 
his supervision, and it is said to comprise the country’s largest 


collection of photographs designed for advertising use. 


Although Mr. Robe:ts originally intended to be a writer, he 
finds ‘supplying pictures to all sorts of people all over the world 
for all sorts of purposes” a highly interesting way to make a 
living. Happily, the change in course of his career didn't affect 
his innate desire to travel, either. He still spends a great deal of 
his time on the move, both here and abroad, searching tor photo- 
graphic rather than written copy. It wasn't, however, always thus. 
At 15 the two main motivating factors in his life were to see the 
world and to write about what he saw. As a start he shipped 
out of Philadelphia on a cattle boat bound for Liverpool. By 
the time he was 18 he'd seen Europe, India, Africa and the North 
countrics. He followed this up with trips to the Philippines, 
China, Korea and Japan. During his rather infrequent stays on 
land between these trips he filled in with all kinds of odd jobs— 
wiping engines in a railroad roundhouse on the West Coast, 
hustling freight on the docks, working as bus boy in a restaurant, 
acting in a stock company—all of them, he says, by necessity rather 
than choice. 


The camera began to take a hand in his affairs more definitely 
during a 14-months jaunt through Mexico. Although literally 
working his way from point to point on this trip, he found time 
on the trail to write the story of his travels, illustrating it with 
the camera as he went. Back in the States, this illustrated travelog, 
delivered from lecture platforms in many cities, gave him his 
first hint as to where his future lay. Next, pictures made for his 
book on the economic planning of farm buildings drew the atten- 
tion of farm paper editors, and yachting and camping pictures 
made during vacation trips were seen and bought by editors of 
sportsman publications. Gradually the photographer supplanted 
the writer, and the pen was put aside for the camera. 


In 1920 he started his present business, impressively launched 
under the fi:zm name, “H. Armstrong Roberts, Pictorial Pho- 
tography.” Behind the front was simply Mr. Roberts as entire 
personnel, with a camera and some pictures on tap, operating the 
business from his home. The idea caught on quickly, however; 
soon three employes were added and not very much later the 
company moved into its present Philadelphia quarters, a four-story 
corner building with studios, offices, laboratories, dark-rooms and 
storage vaults. This floor space of over 12,000 square feet is now 
comfortably filled with a working personnel of 25 and an expanse 
of photographs and equipment. In addition to the Philadelphia 
staff, branch sales offices operate in New Yo:k, Chicago, Boston 
and the principal cities of Europe. 


“Model” with setters owned one of the country’s finest kennels; 
model with yawn owned only magnificent aplomb. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on the first and fifteenth, except in April and October, when it 1s published three time 
first, tenth and twentieth; copyright October 1, 1939, by Sales Management, 
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HE Fiamep up out of the Middle 


West in the early twenties, spawned 


a score of companies, dominated 


an industry. His only excursion off 


the financial pages was the pur- 
chase of a half-million dollar pearl 
necklace for his wife. Midway in 
the Great Depression, the rumor 


spread that he was broke. 


Leslie Gould, financial editor of 


the Journal-American, knew the 
man, heard the rumor. After a 
dozen phone calls failed to reach 
him, Gould had a hunch and went 
over to the man’s office. A scared 
stafl of secretaries said he wasn’t 
in. Gould tried the door of the 
private office —and went in. ‘The 
great man sat at his desk, his head 
on his hands. Before him on the 
desk was the string of pearls —and 
a loaded revolver. 

Unwillingly, morosely, he con- 
firmed the rumor. He was broke. 
But if he had forty-eight hours 
grace, he could find backing, hold 
most of his interests. Gould talked 


with him. ‘The result was that 
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jie stopped a suicide...and 


Gould agreed to wait forty-eight 
hours. Forty-eight hours stood be- 
tween the man and total ruin. 
Forty-eight hours stood between 
Gould and a beat. Gould took the 
gamble. 

The second morning after, the 
man phoned him. He had secured 
new financing, held half his com- 
panies, gave Gould all the details. 
And the Journal-American had one 


of the financial scoops of the year. 


The man came back. ‘The pearl 
necklace is again around his wife’s 
neck. He is still the leading figure 
of a great industry. And there is 
one inflexible rule in his office: that 
Leslie Gould gets any story about 
his business before anybody else. 
And he frequently uses his influence 
to get other stories for Leslie Gould. 

An alert reporter can do a lot of 
damage to a financier, and often 
does. But a friendly financier can 
provide a lot of news for a reporter, 
By and large, the financial world 


plays square with newspapermen; 


___ NEW YORK } 


our. 


made a News Source / 


and like the elephant, never forgets! 

Keeping faith, without playing 
any favorites, has made a lot of 
friends for the Journal-American, 
and a lot of financial news beats. 
Good sources, good reporting, and 
good repute makes the financial 
pages of this newspaper the bright- 
est, best-informed, and most au- 
thoritative in New York. And the 
men, big and little, who make their 
living around Wall Street are regu- 
lar and faithful readers. So are 
thousands of other men to whom 
financial news is important news. 

Good sources, good reporting 
and good repute in every news de- 
partment helps to hold year after 
year the largest and most loyal 
evening circulation in America. 
Keeping faith with this huge read- 
ership also makes the Journal- 
American the extraordinary me- 
dium it is. 

Good news pages add life and 
force and audience to good adver- 
tising. And with more than 600,000 
home-going circulation — reaching 
more than one-quarter of the best 
families in the best market in 
America—your advertising has a 
better chance to do a better job! 

And at $1.00 a line daily (and 
$1.25 Sunday for more than a 
million circulation) —the Journal- 
American ranks as a major selling 
force for anybody’s money. Bank 
on the Journal-American to put 


money in the bank! 
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HOUSTONS 


BANK CLEARINGS 
far ABovE 19Z9 


NCREASING bank clearings are reli- 
able indicators of the growth and ex- 
pansion of a prosperous city. 


Houston's bank clearings in 1939 are 
greater than in 1929, according to re- 
ports of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, for the first eight months of each 
year. 


Houston’s bank clearings during the 
first eight months of 1939 were $1,506,- 
578,676. That is $234,706,915 greater 
than in the similar period of 1929 and 
$160,070,277 greater than in the same 
months of 1938. 


HE CHRONICLE has been First in 
Advertising and in Circulation in Hous- 
ton for over a Quarter-Century. The 


Chronicle has kept pace with the growth 
and expansion of Houston. 


The home delivered city circulation of 
The Houston Chronicle, for the 12 
months ended March 31, 1939, is 55% 
more than it was for the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1930. The home de- 
livered city circulation of The Houston 
Chronicle for the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1939 is 22% more than the 
second Houston paper and 38% more 
than the third Houston paper. 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations Reports. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Manager National Advertising National Representatives 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE 


| office-studio—he’ll probably 


Despite the size and scope of Mr. Roberts’ present collection, 
the morning's mail is apt to bring some stumpers; someone, for 
instance, asked for a photographic rendition of a funeral parlor, 
complete with mourners and open casket showing the deceased. 


| Other recent strange requests included those for a boy being stung 


by a bee, a kitten licking its paw, with the stipulation that the 
tongue must show, a dog scratching itself (the flea didn’t have 
to show) and a tiger pouncing on a piece of raw meat. 


“Sometimes,” remarks Mr. Roberts, “we wonder if somebody 
is trying to kid us, or if they think we are magicians.” 


It's not unusual to get inquiries for pictures to illustrate such 
symbolic headlines as speed, durability, craftsmanship, reliability, 


| etc. Manuscripts and poems come in for illustration, and pictures 


are wanted for text-books, greeting cards, calendars and magazines 
of all kinds and in all languages. 


If you ever want to see 
Mr. Roberts in person, 
don’t look for him at his 


be off somewhere’ with 
that itching foot that’s 
taken him practically 
around the globe. But here 
is a picture of him, made 
by an assistant while on a 
western location. 


In addition to supplying stock photos, Mr. Roberts photographs 
on order. One of the biggest jobs handled by his service was 
done for a large advertising agency placing one of the testimonial 
campaigns popular at the time. The work required photographing 
people of all types in almost every state in the country, and the 
assignment meant two years of almost constant travel for the much- 
traveled Mr. Roberts and two staff cameramen. 


In a popularity poll, according to demand, unusual baby pic- 
tures top the list, and, in Mr. Roberts’ 20 years’ experience, always 
have. Interesting story-telling photographs of children in action 
come second, and next come animals, especially dogs. While Mr. 
Roberts admits pretty-girl pictures are always in demand, he rates 
them in only fourth or fifth place, with authentic outdoor sports 
photographs well ahead of them. Maybe this is because the Out- 
door Sports division of the collection is one of his “pets.” A 
sportsman himself, Mr. Roberts has something of an edge in 
bringing an intimate knowledge to bear on his sporting photo- 
graphs. For subjects in this field he invariably goes to top ranking 
performers in tennis, diving, swimming, skiing and other sports; 
people such as Aileen Riggin, Herman Ringler, Tommy Loughran, 
Marta Barnett, Erling Strom, Marquis degli Albizzi. 


In selecting any model types, Roberts’ preference is always for 
the real article rather than the professional model. In fact, 
one of the leading factors in the success of the Roberts pho- 
tography is this naturalness of the people in his pictures which 
makes for convincing illustration. The photograph of the gunner 
and setters resting at the rail fence illustrates both this point and 
the authenticity of his outdoor sports photography. The man is 
the late Frank Reilly, for many years president of the American 
Setter Club and owner of one of the finest setter kennels in 
existence. This picture is one of many that resulted from a num- 


ber of gunning trips Mr. Roberts made with Reilly and his 
setters. 


The little toddler with hand behind ear, enjoying the delicious 
relaxation of a genuinely deep yawn, is another of Roberts’ most 
popular pictures—what a publisher would call a “best-seller.” 
Another is a photograph of a dark-eyed baby peering wistfully 
fom the confines of his play-pen. If you've ever been on a 
“please help us” list you've seen this one, for it’s been the main- 
stay of Welfare or Community Chest campaigns in nearly 100 
American cities. Appearing in practically every form of Welfare 
publicity, it has played an important part in raising more than a 
hundred million dollars. It's known among Welfare organizations 
as the “PLEASE” Baby. 
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INDIANAPOLIS LEADS AGAIN 


Business activity in Indianapo- 
lis was only 5% from normal 
in August, according to the 
report of Brooke, Smith & 
French, Inc. No other city as 
large as Indianapolis stood 
this close to normal. 
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The Indianapolis Radius is a big market, a 
rich, responsive market well worth any ad- 
vertiser’s intensive selling effort. 


But don’t expect to make the most of its 
sales possibilities by using inadequate 
media. Experienced advertisers know it 
takes the far-reaching coverage of The 
News and the force of News prestige to 
do the job most successfully. 


If you’re not employing this dominant news- 
paper to penetrate this market, you're 


missing a big opportunity to get volume 
sales. 


The News... ALONE... is all you need! 


THE 


INDIANAPOLIS 


NEWS 


New York: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St. 
Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 435 Michigan Ave. 
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Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


One common crime in manage- 
ment is that of failing to utilize to 
their fullest potential the imagina- 
tion and ingenuity and talent of the 
people who make up the business 
“family.” Certainly one practical way 
of doing this is to encourage em- 
ployes to offer their ideas for im- 
provements in products and methods, 
and to reward them suitably when 
they ring the bell. The leading ar- 
ticle in this issue tells how a dozen 
or more companies have sct up a 
definite plan for doing this—and are 


profiting by it. 


“Managing Salesmen in 1940,” 
our annual special issue devoted 
wholly to man-power problems in 
selling (published each year Octobe: 
10), is closing simultaneously with 
this issue. It is jammed full of prac- 
tical articles and reports which we 
hope will do two things: Supply 
some ideas you will find adaptable 
to your own business, and inspire 
you to attempt a more constructive 
program for utilizing to its fullest 


the man power at your command. 


Coming soon: Answers to impor- 
tant gucstions people are asking 
about Consumer Co-ops .. . a special 
study on industrial markets . . . a 
thought-provoking article on sales 
policy angles involved in guarantees 

and an article by Harty Sim- 
mons on public relations. 
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In bold type, page one news and editorially, The Times- 
Picayune and New Orleans States exposed the fact that 
Louisiana politicians had dirtied their hands in graft and 
corruption. Published proof of the diversion of public 
funds for private use aroused the people—they demanded 
action and over twoscore indictments were brought in by 
state and federal investigations; political big shots ranging 
from the now ex-governor and down through the ranks 


have been fingerprinted and arraigned for trial. 


“This is the power of the press” ... the power to arouse 
the people to action—whether it be to demand clean gov- 
ernment or the products they see advertised in the col- 
umns of their newspapers. 


Che Gimes-Picauune : 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Representatives: NOEE, ROTHENBURG & JANN, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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SEASONED ADVERTISER — 
Opens Up a NEW Field — 


Good Business Papers Build Better Business! 


4 


| BAKERS’ WEEKLY, New York | ENGINEERING & MINING JOUR- MACHINERY, New York 
y 0. 4 6 BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER. ma, How Vouk MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 


Discussions of TYPICAL New York ENGINEERING & MINING POWER. New York 


+ 
JOBS GOOD BUSINESS BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS. JOURNAL, New York 
PAPER ADVERTISING Chicago RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, 


HAS DONE .. . prepared FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York New York 


by advertising agencies CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
of wide experience in the ENGINEERING, New York THE IRON AGE. New York NEER, New York 
use of business paper 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECON- THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- RAILWAY SIGNALING, Chicago 
space ... sponsored by KEYSTONE, N York 
these outstanding busi- OMIST, New York a os SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 


ness papers ELECTRICAL WORLD, New York LAUNDRY AGE, New York STEEL, Cleveland 
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TORRINGTON ‘SCORES: 
-THREE HITS 
-THREE RUNS 
-NO ERRORS 


THROUGH BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


1937 


Introduction of Needle Bearing 


The education work necessary to intro- 
duce this new product to an engineering 
audience was accomplished largely 
through a planned campaign in good 
business papers — outlining the basic 
advantages of the Needle Bearing. 


1938 


Design and Service Features 
Following this preliminary campaign, 
the design and service features of the 
Needle Bearing were translated into 
specific terms—describing actual appli- 
cations and suggesting potential ones. 
Torrington’s engineering and service 
facilities were emphasized. 


1939 


Testimonials of Users 


And the current series of advertisements 
tells what users themselves say about 
the Needle Bearing — how it has solved 
their engineering problems, lowered 
their manufacturing costs, given better 
service to their customers. 


Here's what Mr. F. T. Case, Sales Man- 
ager of The Torrington Company says 
about business papers: “We have used 
considerable care in selecting those 
business papers that rendered a real 
editorial service—since, in my opinion, 
the attention that is directed to the edi- 
torial matter has a definite bearing on 
the thoroughness with which the ad- 
vertisements are read. Good editorial 
material means more value for the 
advertising which accompanies it.” 


Heavy Demand Seen 
Sales Management’s for American Goods; 


Future Sales Ratings Buying Power Soars . 


Based largely on expectations of 


Key ro RKetative Sates Outioox Ratine heavy demand for American goods by 

rivdetet Dent ctbetive enti European belligerents, business activi- 

& * && Very good relative outlook ty has skyrocketed at a speed surpassed 

* & & Good (medium) relative outlook only by the sensational NRA-rebound 
&& Fair relative outlook f 1933. Givi } ; 

* Least impressive relative outlook = 299. Giving spring to the rise 


were the exceptionally low inventories 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all which existed virtually throughout in- 


industries. In other words, an industry marked ** may have very good prospects in relation 


to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with dustry. Manufacturers’ stocks of raw 
nother industry which is marked & &* kk *&. In assigning ratings, the size of an industry ateriale ie 73 + Aanieieiaiaaie 
te not considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry materials at the end of July were the 
is given greatest weight. smallest since the low point of the 
great depression of the carly ‘30's. In 
; : the 1936-37 prosperity period, manu- 
Sales | Sales Sales | Sales ren és +" e P ‘ Pp 3 y | : ial 
Prospect Prospect Prospect |Prospect acturers inven Ores rose over $3,- 
for | for for | for 000,000,000, and it appears conserva 
Oct. Next Oct, | Next tively that at least an equal rise may 
Nov. & 12 Nov. & 12 take place over the next 12 months. 
Dee. | Menthe shee, | antes Similarly, wholesalers and retailers 
Advestising SeRNN khkk | keke | oe | we | found themselves caught with meager 
Air Conditioning.......| *** kkk || Machine Tools........ kkk kk kkhkke inventories resulting from  hand-to- 
Airline Travel ae ‘| waees wk kkk || Machinery (Agr’l)..... kkk wkkk mouth buying policies and the conse- 
Airplane Sales......... tok) ik | Machinery (Ind’l)..... | kkk kkk aA Nae nua lati bl 
Automobile Sales...... ekkee! we || Meats................ Let | totokok Ct 6S SS eee 
Automobile Tires. ... . . kkk ** || Metal Containers...... kk * kkk The billions which have been added 
ne on * || a Picture to purchasing power through advances 
anks (Revenues). ** kkk | re kkk xt i » livestock , arials 
Ros ctesevece vee] We | eke | Musical Instruments. | ak * “% L argpe " pry appre 
Building Materials | tte | kkk || Office Equipment...... oe kkk finis red goods an Ond and stoc 
Candy & Chewing Gum. &* ke =| Oil (Cooking) Lamhe Nees * * prices alone represent a tremendous 
sea oe — and | nnn — ee eoaeess . * Pe A potential stimulant to business activity. Py ‘ 
egetables.......... 7 aper (Newsprint)... .. oe | aa . a ae . a ) 
Copemis.......-..--.+5| & | & i (Wrapping and Nevertheless, unpalatable as it may 
Chemicals (Misc.)..... PTET TLTTT tT Yontainer).......... kik | kkk seem from the humane standpoint, 
Cigarettes.............|  * . Photographic Supplies..| kke* | kkk trends of business here will be related 
PE siceeaankousins * 7 PR sreebhs ensene wk kkk kik kk directly to developments in the new 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- Printing and Publishing | W, y : P , 
men’s & Children’s). . kkkkk kk kkk Equipment.......... kk | kk ar, 
Coal (Anthracite)......| *** kk ee kkkk | kk , . . 
Coal (Bituminous).....| ***&* | & &*x || Railroad Equipment... «& kkk kkkke Today’s Five-Star Industries 
ee are kik | kkk || Railroad (Net Income).| kx | kx F 
Cotton Textiles........| keke | kkkxk || Rayon Textiles........ kkkk | kkkk Thi . = S at 
Dairy Products........ * | 2 Refrigerators.......... kkk kkk ‘ pe rioneng id dager 2 — ag 
Department Stores ....| kk xk Restaurants,.......... kkk | kik tk in fact, have been advanced the limit 
Diesel Engines.........|%&& &&) kk kk || Rural Stores........... kkkk kkkke in such war industries as aircraft, 
Drugs an Medicines. . . x* kkkk a ne-- a * | 5d chemicals clothing exports oil. ma- 
Electrical Equipment || Shipbuilding.......... kk kkk kik tk RE Ps aT lees yr 
ig RET leeeaalweawe NBbee.......c..ccseee kkk |e chine tools, shipbuilding and_ steel. 
Electrical Equipment | Silk Textiles........... x | * By the same token, ratings have been 
esscossnaeas WAAR | WHOA FFG... 200.5 cccccsces kkk | kkk lowered for the more stable lines on 
PPGSED, « cccccccens tt kt | tk tk || Soft Drinks. .......... kkk | kkk the basis of smaller increases likely 
Dh stsischteheeees * * Sporting Goods........ kkk xk Rail It t b ahewed 1 
Pe aeenvhawkevenene kik | kkk || Stationery (Commer’l)...) kee | kk therein. MER OS smcmuere hat 
Gasoline and Oil. ...... kk KK) kkk kk || Steel and Iron......... Keke kk kkk Future Sales Ratings take into account 
Glass and Materials ...| keke kkk Sugar. Migtebsssksnes F * kkk not only the trend of business in vari- 
Groceries. .........-+. * * Surgical Equipment an ous industries compared to the record 
Hardware............. paren kkk ss ceewoesen kk * a 3 bef 
Hotels..............--| kkk | kkexx || Television............ KK aK kKkkKke of the similar period a year berore, 
HouseF urnishings(Floor Toothpaste and Mouth but each industry is rated on such 
Coverings, Furniture, , | eee 7 i sales prospects relative to the other 
Serre kk xxx || Toys and Games....... kk kkk aalestein d 
Household Products Trailers (Autos)....... + ca INGUSEICS COVEFEC. — 
(Kitchenware and Travel (Sea)........... * From the beginning of 1939 when 
Miscellaneous)... ... kk wee (|| Trucks............... kkk kkk skeptics were many, Future Sales 
Imports. Seer ceeeseces *k* kkk Utilities—Electric eesee kkk xk* Ratings’ editorial comment has strong- 
Insurance (Life)....... kok kok Utilitiee—Gas......... kak kkk q “a 1 ol : ey ear £ 
OE SATS kek zx || Utilitiese—Telegraph ... . * ly advised planning on the basis of a 
Laundry....... wweasens kkk k* Utilities—Telephone . . . kk * boom year. We believe that numerous 
Li uor Alcoholic Washing Machines.. han kkk xk* wide-awake followers of this column 
everages).......... we Lala! | were not caught napping at a time : a 


when excessive caution on the outlook 
Preparep by Peter B. B. ANprews, and specially copyrighted by Sates MANacr- meant a great deal in dollars and 
MENT, INC. Reprints of pprod m9 are available at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. cents, and we shall bend every effort 
20% discount on standing orders for 25 or more monthly. Sates MANaGeMENT, INc., in h er 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. to continue to gauge the outlook to 


the benefit of our readers. 
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bh Li | famed Dallas Apparel Store, 
acclaimed & haltonal authorities (the latest: Collier's, issue of September 
16) as the world's fashion arbiter 


. with shrewd appraisal of this newspaper's 


WOMAN APPEAL and READER BUYING POWER . 


eaches A LL ¢ oF Dalla § thea igh 


)) a 


Neiman-Marcus newspaper linage in 1938 


DALLAS NEWS ......... 1,019,692 lines 
2nd Dallas Paper ......... 219,610 lines 
3rd Dallas Paper ......... 67,643 lines 


Neiman-Marcus newspaper linage Ist 7 months, 1939 


of its 


DALLAS NEWS ......... 566,774 lines 
2nd Dallas Paper ......... 146,313 lines newspaper 
3rd Dallas Paper ......... 114,745 lines advertising 


Source: Media Records, Inc. 
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Get ALL of Dallas — Sell the Readers of The News and You Have Sold 
the Dallas Market 


ee The Dallas Morning News 


“Texas’ Major Market Newspaper” 
Representatives: JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 


for the last 
19 years ! 
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Ratio of 

Current 

State & Section Annual to 

1938 Average 

Connecticut.............-.000 106.3 
Maine 105.3 
Massachusetts 106.3 
New Hampshire 101.8 
Rhode Island 104.6 
Vermont . 102.8 
New England 105.5 
New Jersey 104.6 
New York 102.5 
Pennsylvania 104.2 
Middle Atlantic 103.4 
Illinois 102.5 
Indiance 107.0 
Michigan 111.4 
Ohio 106.6 
Wisconsin 100.0 
East North Central.. 105.3 
lowa 103.2 
Kansas 100.0 
Minnesota 100.0 
Missouri 103.7 
Nebraska 102.9 
North Dakota , , 103.1 
South Dakota.... 103.7 
West North Central 102.3 
Delaware . 102.5 
District of Columbica.... 103.4 
Florida ‘ 101.8 
Georgia Salabiababeieiatas 105.2 
I sccinenicisinaicitanina 105.5 


Current Effective Buying Income 


Per-Family 
Annual, 12 
Months to 


Date in 
Dollars 


$2,720 
2,023 
2,840 
2,047 
2,721 
2,247 


2,646 


2,706 
3,147 
2,300 


2,784 


2,342 
1,778 
2,519 
2,236 
2,248 


2,256 


2,094 
1,619 
2,443 
2,020 
1,684 
1,672 
1,609 


1,984 


2,427 
3,896 
1,953 
1,439 
2,492 


3-Month 


Gain, in Ratio of Per-Family Gain, in 3-Month 
millions of Forecast Current Annual, 12 | millions of Forecast 
dollars since * Fair : Months to | dollars since *® Fair 
January 1, * & Good Site 6 een Ansual te Date in January 1, * *& Good 
1939 & & & Excellent 1938 Average Dollars 1939 * & & Excellent 
$ 62.2 kkk North Carolina.............. 103.7 $1,477 $ 34.1 we 
20.2 k* South Carolina.............. 104.0 1,223 17.2 oe 
170.5 kkk I ciencnetsceniserntioes 103.2 1,677 22.2 xk 
4.3 * West Virginia................ 103.3 1,540 18.3 oe 
19.8 xk South Aflantic........... 403.7 1,743 220.6 ed 
on men Alab xk 
RE ee 103.2 962 16.6 
kik 
282.4 IOI cccecsncenccceseseseces 97.0 1,226 — 5 of 
117.3 kk Mississippi....................- 101.0 694 2.8 . 
245.9 *x* I ccicnsimiintionnsncinn 103.9 | 1,513 34.2 *k* 
207.9 xk East South Central... 91.1 4,122 30.7 ~ 
571.1 ahal BEG ccccscccvicnnnnnscceen 100.8 1,093 3.9 ‘ 
111.9 xk* I cai cieasunisinnoen 99.4 1,412 — te 
98.6 ake Oklahoma..............-.--.++ 98.3 1,619 —15.8 *” 
306.6 wae NR scancinieticninninintnnes 99.3 2,012 —=20.7 *” 
236.0 wk West South Central. 99.1 1692 | —37.0 * 
iacen nies * 
743.1 roars | APizONG...........0.-0-0ee-seee 100.0 2.028 | nncereceseee * 
| Colorado................--.0+ 100.8 1,891 3.2 * 
41.4 xk SD ssnactnemiisiteesisseinsiesan 99.9 2,010 — * 
—0.9 * ee 102.2 2,101 6.1 kk 
1.8 * SEES ERLE ee 101.4 2,817 1.0 * 
67.6 xk New Mexico.................. 100.5 1,632 8 * 
16.1 x* Slike aineeemastactidiciiueaies 100.3 2,129 5 * 
7.4 kk IE viiciicsnnitinsniunaes a 101.6 2,626 2.4 * 
kk . —— 
9.2 Mountain.................... 100.9 2,027 13.7 ” 
142.6 xk 
IR ccoccccccsicocscsxscns 100.8 2,753 32.2 * 
3.4 kh ° 
ae atk regon EE awe ere rn 102.2 | 2,217 10.4 kek 
‘28 + Washington................... 103.2 2,414 31.8 ke 
46.3 tok Ns ciitechincattacunteaines 101.2 2,606 74.4 * 
50.1 kkk i 2 103.4 2,185 2,051.4 xk* 
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Up to 2% a) 
2 to 5% LLL 
5% and Over -_ 
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IN WAR, as in peace, Business Week will stick to its regular job. 
That job is to report faithfully and to interpret with discernment the 
news of business and for business, in the light of its significance to 


active management. 


As the war creates new and complex problems, Business Week 
will cover the news from abroad as it affects business here at home, 


and the war news at home as it bears on the day’s work. 


The new editorial department, “War Business’”— planned in ad- 
vance and now in operation — supplements the regular coverage of the 
war's effects on general business. It assembles the news of developments 
having to do with the handling of war orders, transactions with bellig- 
erent and neutral powers, regulations by our own and foreign gov- 


ernments that modify normal business procedure. 


In undertaking this distinctive service, Business Week offers to 
active management in time of war the same kind of practical help 
that has won for it a distinguished following in time of peace. Readers 
and advertisers alike will find its columns of increasing value as new 
policies are formulated and as new buying relations are established 


to gear American business to a war-time economy. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


The Executive’s Business Paper 
330 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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It now seems that the economic 
picture 1s even brighter than some 


people paint it. 


In arevealing document just released, 
it is clearly established that there ex- 
ists a substantial block of Americans 

more than 360,000 families — who 
are living and spending in the tradi- 


tion of the less worried Twenties. 


This document was prepared under 
the auspices of that irreproachable 
research organization, the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau — which makes the 


findings all the more significant. 


It is disclosed, for instance, that this 
group (upwards of 360,000 families, 
mind you!) enjoys an average annual 


income of $4,851. 
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They own, on the average, better than 


a car per family. 


Their club memberships alone aver- 


age two per family. 


Krom these findings and others, the 
keener minds will deduce that these 
prosperous Thirty-Niners get ahead 
by looking ahead . . . or maybe the 
people who look ahead just naturally 
get ahead. For the 360,000 and more 
well-favored families among whom 
the survey was made are the readers 
of Newsweek... and in today’s war- 
anxious world, their reading of 
Newsweek will be more intense, 


more thorough, than ever before. 


As shown by Newsweek’s 75% in- 
crease in advertising linage for 
September, 1939, the moral of all this 


is especially pointed for advertisers. 


DOUBLE-DUTY CIRCULATION 


Nor are these families economically important 
because of their own purchasing power alone. 
They are obviously the sort of people whose pur- 


chases influence the buying of uncounted others. 


The survey report, clearly defining this “double 
duty” character of Newsweek circulation, is now 
available to advertisers and agencies through 


Newsweek representatives. 


DOUBLE - DUTY 
CIRCULATION 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 1, 1939: 


Business Reaches Fall 1937 Level 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY REACHED NORMAL in the 
weck ending September 16. The precise figure of the New 
York 7Tzmes business index, 99.8, was the highest since 
October, 1937, when a strong downtrend started. The 
high of that year was 110, and the 1929 high was 114. 

War orders could hardly have accounted for much of 
this sixth consecutive weckly rise in the T7mes index, for 
war was only two weeks old at the time. Rather it seems 
to be proof of what this department has contended for sev- 
eral months—that we were in for a period of rising busi- 
ness, war or no war. Currently the T7mes index is 14% 
ahead of last year. 

As an example of the rising trend, the Saturday Evening 
Post issue of October 14 will carry 374 columns of adver- 
tising, more than any issue since September 12, 1931. Since 
the Post closes five weeks in advance of the publication 
date it is obvious that the increase reflects normal improve- 
ment in the pre-war period. Bookings for October show 
an increase of more than 100 columns over the same month 
last year. 

* 

No runaway prices are in prospect—and that is a good 
sign. Much more healthy, and more likely to last, would 
be a gradual increase. Prices which ran well ahead of in- 
creasing employment and national income would encounter 
strong consumer resistance. 

J. F. Lincoln, president of the Lincoln Electric Co., in a 
business paper ad, points out that other wars have brought 
inflation, followed by unemployment and depression after 
peace was achieved. America’s experience in the World 
War illustrates this. ‘Much of this post-war trouble would 
have been eliminated by a more foresighted price policy on 
the part of manufacturers and distributors. Price inflation 
by the seller when he had a dominant position resulted 
inevitably in reaction with deflation, depression and suffer- 
ing. Many of these price increases were not warranted. 


The Present Phase of 
the Business Cycle 


wsiwissed 


Optimism 


Don't look now—but 
some one who seems 
very much like that 
long-lost guy, PROS- 
PERITY, ‘is lurking 
around the corner. He 
is longing for human 
companionship; don't 
scare him away. 
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Before such an inflationary cycle of prices is again started, 
we publicly pledge curselves, as far as possible, to main- 
tain present prices.” 

* 

Many other companies arc announcing no increases in 
prices. The 1940 automobile models are lower in price. 
Paper companies are reafirming prices for the next six 
months. Steel companies are holding prices firm to the end 
of the year. Leaders of the chemical industry state that no 
important advances are likely; the same is true of rayon. 
Leaders in all major industries at least hope to make their 
greater profits by increasing volume. 


Heavy Industries Hire Thousands 


WASHINGTON WANTS BUSINESS to make profits, but 
not through runaway prices, an Administration spokesman 
tells a newspaper man. “In this situation we believe that 
government should try every possible means to promote 
voluntary cooperation among business men to keep the price 
situation from running away fo the ultimate derangement 
of the economy and the loss of business men themselves. 

“We do not want price-fixing or any other form of gov- 
ernment control except as an absolutely last resort. 

“We feel that the economy should be allowed to have 
its head a little—that it’s important that the country should 
feel some profits jingling in its pockets, and every doubt 
ought to be resolved on the side of taking risks that the 
market may run away, rather than to lean the other way. 

“We don’t want to squash this. We know there is some 
economic risk in letting the markets run, but we want to 
let the country have the full benefit of recovery.” 

* 

And the country is getting recovery—rapidly. A real 
dent is being made in reducing the army of the unem- 
ployed, but all observers agree that the war conditions have 
only lent impetus to the recovery movement in evidence 
several months before the outbreak of hostilities. 

Steel is operating at around 80% of capacity. The ship- 
building and aircraft industries have more than one billion 
dollars in unfilled orders, trade sources in the textile field 
say that the accumulation of orders is the largest since the 
World War inflation years, capital outlays for utility and 
rail equipment are being hurried . . . It is possible that 
September figures will show as many as one million workers 
brought back to private employment. 

Conditions in rural sections are likewise promising. See, 
for example, the article by Burton Bigelow in this issue, 
page 40, on the changed buying psychology of the farmer. 
Government figures just released show that rural retail 
sales in August were 9% larger in dollar volume than for 
August last year, and were higher than for any like month 
sce 1929. Remember that this upturn came before war 
was declared and before farm prices showed any increase. 
During the last world war the increased advertising ex- 
penditures in farm magazines were a good index of farm 
prosperity. Taking 1914 as 100, the percentage gains for 
the next six years were 16, 41, 54, 54, 185, 291. 

* 

Many users of materials and goods have been caught 
short. Wholesalers, processors and retailers reveal the old 
tendency to let stocks run low under the previous cloud of 
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pessimism. Federal Reserve figures, for example, show that 
department store stocks are 14% under the 1937 level. 
Excessive caution, which has permeated almost every phase 
of the nation’s economic life, has persisted in some degree 
ever since the 1929 crash. The cars in use today are of 
relatively much older vintage, and have much less future 
mileage in them, than was true a decade ago. Even worse 
is the condition of factories, industrial machinery, railroad 
equipment and other things which go to make up the sum 
total of the nation’s capacity to produce and distribute 
goods. It seems no exaggeration to speak of domestic po- 
tentialities in terms of tens of billions of dollars. 

As Brookmire points out, ‘as these deferred demands 
come forward (speaking of automobiles) impetus is given 
to steel and other suppliers of basic materials; the result- 
ing expansion of production of all these raises employment 
and purchasing power, thus translating still more potential 
demand for autos, houses, electrical refrigerators, radios, 
and a multitude of other products into active demand; as 
sales rise merchants and dealers with low stocks must order 
additional goods, giving production a further boost; com- 
modity prices advance; profits concurrently increase; senti- 
ment improves and spurs buying of goods and securities; 
and 90 the chain of events continues.” 


U.S.A. Income 3 Months Ahead 


OCTOBER-DECEMBER INCOME FIGURES will be 
found in both chart and map form on page 12. This fea- 
ture marks a new step forward in SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
income estimates. For more than ten years the magazine 
has been the only source for combined nation-state-county 
city estimates of income, as published in the annual Survey 
of Buying Power. Slightly more than a year ago the figures 
were brought up to date through monthly publication of 
estimates for the current year. The figures, while of un- 
questioned value to market planners, had the one weakness 
which is true of most statistics—they gave only a picture 
of the past. Of course any attempt to delve into the future 
is fraught with danger, and it would be a daring prog- 
nosticator who would say that income in a certain state 
three months from now will be precisely 7.8% ahead of 
last year. 

But SM’s research department, after months of experi- 
menting and investigation, now believes that it can make 
future income estimates by states and sections which will 
be an accurate rule of thumb guide to income this year as 
compared with last year. As shown on page 12, states are 
grouped in three categories: Fair, representing increases up 
to 2%; Good, increases from 2 to 5%, and Excellent, 
increases in excess of 5%. The nation as a whole for the 
November-December period is labeled Good. 

Readers should remember that starting about this time 
last year there was a strong upturn in business, and there- 
fore the 1939 October-December comparisons are made 
against a rising period, Increases over Spring and Summer 
months are, of course, much greater. 


Consumer Education on Ad Costs 


SOME OF MR. WINCHELL’S ORCHIDS ought to go to 
the Wellington Sears Co. and their agents, the Alley & 
Richards Co., for the double-page, four-color ad of Martex 
towels, which appears in the October issue of Good House- 
keeping. Across the bottom of the second page of t'e 
spread appears these lines: “NOTE TO STUDENTS OF AD- 
VERTISING: This advertisement is two bleed pages in four 
colors. It costs less than one cent per copy. It is generally 
accepted that the average copy is read by four women— 
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making a cost of less than one-quarter cent per reader. In 
other words, the cost to reach four readers with an ad like 
this is less than the cost of a penny post card.’ The adver- 
tiser feels that much of the public criticism and misunder- 
standing of advertising cost can be blasted away by 
educational statements pointing out the low cost of adver- 
tising a product to the consumer. 
* 

Leading American advertisers, as shown by an exclusive 
SM survey in this issue, are not letting the European war 
get them down. They know that our consumers will buy 
this year somewhere between 35 and 40 billion dollars 
worth of goods at retail. They know that our 1938-1939 
exports approximated three billion dollars, or less than a 
tenth of that amount, and we will retain a very consider- 
able part of this despite the war. 


” * * 


See America First Campaign 


Will Aid Travel Industry 


When the Fuehrer moved against Poland last month he pro- 
ceeded to ruin, among other things, this nation’s transatlantic 
travel trade and advertising. 


When the Kaiser moved against France 25 years ago . 
this nation’s travel industry started a See America First cam- 
paign. It worked then. It should be repeated now. 


The earlier campaign persuaded thousands of Americans, for 
the first time, to discover America. From that introduction, 
many of them and their children are still discovering America. 
They are finding America increasingly worth discovering. 


Our “Grand Tour,” to be sure, is not that of Europe. But 
each of our 48 states has traditions, scenery, industry, resorts 
and people as interesting, in their way, as those of the 30 
countries of Europe. 


And an American tour can be just as “grand,” or as simple, 
as one wants to make it, without the annoyance of passports 
or customs. One may plan it this morning, at the nearest 
filling station or ticket office, and start on it this afternoon. 
One may fly over all sections of it in a week, or cruise over 
and around it for months. And with a lot of safety and com- 
fort. 


Each year America becomes more “accessible.” Each year 
Americans go more, and more Americans go. .. . The average 
motorist drives his car twice as many miles annually as he 
did a decade ago. . . . This year, for the first time, the nation’s 
airlines will carry 2,000,000 passengers. ... Bus and rail trans- 
portation also is faster, safer and more comfortable than 
then. . . . Accommodations en route are better. 


But still those who see much of America are relatively few. 
Probably 90% of Americans this year will not go more than 
100 miles from home. 


We're missing something. 


And the travel industry will miss a great deal of business if 
it does not set out collectively to get us to go. 


The industry is big and varied. Some factors in it compete 
vigorously against others. But all have a big stake in helping 
us to discover America. 


They are already so organized into large and effective associ- 
ations that a dozen men around a single table could get the 
project going. One of these men, ex-officially, might be Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, in whose department is the 
National Park Service. 


Some of the others, presidents of large travel groups, include: 
J. J. Pelley, Association of American Railroads; E. S. Gor- 
rell, Air Transport Association of America; Arthur Hill, Na- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Operators; Alvin Macaulay, 
Automobile Manufacturers Association; Axtell J. Byles, 
American Petroleum Institute; A. L. Viles, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association; Thomas D. Green, American Hotel 
Association. 


We suggest to these gentlemen that they get together soon 
on a program to get Americans going. 
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Bratten Collyer 


P. M. Brattren, former manager of the Fort Worth sales dis- 
trict of the Frigidaire division, General Motors Sales Corp., 
has been appointed head of the company’s household sales. 
Before going to Fort Worth, Mr. Bratten was associated with 
the sales department of Frigidaire headquarters, Dayton. 


Joun Lyon Co.Ltyer is resigning his position as managing 
director of Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Fort Dunlop, England, to 
accept the appointment of president of B. F. Goodrich Co. He 
will fill the post left vacant by the resignation of S. B. Rob- 
ertson. Mr. Collyer was, from 1923 to 1929, vice-president of 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Buffalo, and was later appointed works 
director of the company’s plant in England. He will return to 
the United States within the next few weeks. 


Adams Bullock 


Avery C. Apams has been elected vice-president in charge of 
sales of United States Steel Corp. of Delaware and a member 
of the executive committee and board of directors of the com- 
pany. He succeeds C. V. McKraig who has been promoted to 
assistant to the president. Mr. Adams was formerly associated 
with several of the U. S. Steel subsidiaries, having resigned in 
1938 to become vice-president and sales manager of Inland 


Steel Co. 


Boyp W. Buttock, for the past 17 years in the publicity de- 

partment of General Electric Co., Schenectady, has been 

appointed advertising manager of the appliance and merchan- 

dise department. Since 1933 he has been assistant manager of 
publicity. 


NEWS REEL 


Whitney Hool 


Georce G. Wurirney, for the past six years assistant advertising 
manager of the Norge division, Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit, 
has been appointed advertising manager to succeed James A. 
Sterling, recently promoted to general merchandise manager 
of all Norge products. Before joining the present company, 
he was assistant advertising manager, Olds Motor Works. 


James A. Hoot has been named general sales manager of Car- 
stairs Brothers Distilling Co.. New York. Former manager of 
the State stores division of Calvert Distillers Corp., Mr. Hool 
entered the liquor industry in Los Angeles with repeal and in 
1935 joined Calvert as Los Angeles city sales manager. 


Farrell Cahill 


THomas A. Farrevy, Frigidaire eastern sales manager for the 
past four years, has resigned to become eastern sales manager, 
household division, Kelvinator Division, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. He had been with Frigidaire for 11 years and before 
that with the Hyatt Bearing division of General Motors. 


Joun F. Canme has been named sales manager of Horton 

Pilsener Brewing Co., New York, to succeed J. F. Sullivan 

who recently resigned. Mr. Cahill has been associated with 

the Horton brewery since repeal and was promoted to his new 

post from his most recent position as district manager for 
Brooklyn, Queens and Long Island. 


Photo of Mr. Adams by Blank-Stoller; Mr. Cahill,'by Haas, N. Y. 
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Employe “Suggestion 
Systems”: A Way to 


Mine Diamonds in 


Your Own Baek Yard 


Many a company is getting results from a definite 
plan designed to elicit and reward constructive 
ideas and suggestions from employes. 
and office workers put in ideas running as high 
as 38% usable when the management shows it 
believes in the plan, promotes it strongly, and 


backs it up with a judging and award system 


that’s fair and prompt. 


OHN H. SMITH, employe, is 
taking a keener interest in how 
his company does things. As a 
typical rank-and-filer he is put- 
ting more ideas into the company pot 
than ever before—ideas about shop 
Operations, about office work, about 
new or improved products, about sell- 
ing—ideas that help the company, the 
man, and good relations between the 
two. Whereas 20 years ago—even 10 
the business of nailing up in plant 
or office a shabby little “suggestion 
box’’ with a rather hopeless slot in the 
top was something to shrug a shoulder 
at—since returns would be only in 
dozens and barely 2% of the ideas 
would be usable—today a great num- 
ber of companies are pushing the plan 
and ideas worth using sometimes run 
higher than 30%. How several em- 
ployers are achieving these results is a 
good story for business, told in this 
issue. 

It hasn’t come about suddenly and 
the country is still spotted with em- 
ployers who haven’t waked up to the 
fact that from every 100 men and 
women on their payroll they might get 
30 good suggestions every year if they 
went about it right. But in these re- 
cent troublous, sharp-pencilling years, 
more companies have learned how be- 
cause they have centered some thought 
on small things that often prove im- 
portant. 


Factory 


Companies successful in this enter- 
prise have learned they must prove to 
employes that they sincerely want their 
people to participate . . . that officers 
from the top down regard the plan 
as important. So presidents and other 
top-rankers often sign letters to em- 
ployes about it—even sit on judgment 
boards—and main awards are some- 
times made in their own walnut- 
panelled offices for psychological 
effect. Official company publicity to 
local papers as well as house organs 
and bulletin boards goes out about a 
plan and its workings. 

Such companies have learned that 
they must sell all department and sub- 
divisional bosses on the idea so that 
no lowly employe will feel his fore- 
man or supervisor has any resentment 
against his participating. Here and 
there they require foremen to help a 
man work out his idea—and do it 
willingly. 

They have learned that every em- 
ploye must be made to feel that the 
plan works with absolute fairness; 
thus many of the judgment boards are 
made up in part of men down the 
line. These companies know that ac- 
tion on suggestions must be prompt, 
will full notification to the suggestor 
as each step in considering a sugges- 
tion is taken. When an idea is re- 
jected there must always be a good 
reason, fully explained to the employe. 


When an award is made there 
should be a definite scale of payment 
for it—based, usually, on 10% of the 
value to the company during the first 
year of its use—or $2, $5 and $10 
awards for little ideas whose value 
cannot be computed in dollars. Some 
companies “pay off’ additionally with 
some system of honors, though this is 
not common. The general experience 
is that even a $2 check, paid in a 
spirit of recognition and with proper 
publicity, has a more stimulating 
effect. A few employers find that a 
plan permitting employes to accumu- 
late “credit points” to be paid for in 
lump sums at the end of the year 
helps keep up continuing interest in 
the idea system. 

Practically all of them have learned 
that it is a mistake to assume an em- 
ploye does not want to be seen drop- 
ping an idea in a box. So suggestion 
boxes have come out of the shadows 
and now occupy front line positions 
—on important looking back-boards 
flanked by striking posters that are 
changed at least onte a month. Usually 
they are equipped with a supply of 
suggestion blanks to make their use 
as easy as gag This all helps to 
sell the plan to employes. If it is 
worth doing at all it is worth doing 
well. 

One of the ways to do it well is to 
set up a careful system of investigation 
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through which every idea, good or 
bad, passes; and to make sure that 
every man and woman on the payroll 
knows what it is and how it works. 
Rejections set better that way. And the 
company seldom loses the benefit of 
an idea that might strike one examiner 
as poor but which someone else can 
better appreciate. A complete idea 
file, properly indexed, proves valuable 
too. It helps answer that old, old 
bleat: “Hey! Bill is getting paid for 
an idea I put in awhile back!” A 
deadline of one year sometimes is set 
up to avoid this difficulty, on the 
basis that conditions change and a 
suggestion that was no good a year 
ago becomes practicable now. 


Thus it has become obvious to most 
companies that the employer must take 
this business seriously, promote it 
effectively and manage the detail of it 
with care—an undertaking which re- 
quires a good deal of time and 
thought by a minor officer who can tie 
the whole enterprise together, get 
things done on time and keep the plan 
alive and active every month of every 
year. 

In the following pages appears the 
detail of how many companies in a 
wide variety of fields are getting sug- 
gestions from employes with good 
effect on both the companies and their 
people. Plans such as these stimulate 
more ‘thinking on the job.” 


General Electric Makes 


General Electric can be called one 
of the prime promoters of the em- 
ploye suggestion plan. It put its 
plan on an organized basis in 1920 
after the various works managers’ 
offices had been cluttered for years 
with casual ideas sent in by employes 
—with doubtful results in those years 
because the: scheme had not been 
stamped with company approval and 
criticisms were many. Last year 20,- 
199 employes made suggestions for all 
sorts of improvements, 7,727 of which 
were adopted. Awards for the year 
totaled $51,402, averaging $6.65. 
General Electric is unable to’ calculate 
the money value of these suggestions 
to the company, but if the G-E rule 
of giving suggestors 10% of the first 
year’s worth were adopted as a basis, 
it couid be estimated that the plan 
paid at icast $500,000 to the company 
last year. 

When the G-E suggestion commit- 
tee was created in 1920 various men 
were assigned to devote part of their 
time to its work. Dissatisfaction arose 
because at first the committee regard- 
ed the job as a nuisance, committee 
meetings were irregular, investigations 
of ideas were not effectively made and 
everybody was unhappy about it. 
Then the management put its whole- 
hearted support behind the plan, 
began advertising it to employes, 
tightened up on investigations and 
committee action, strove to impress 
the importance of it on everybody 
from the top down, won over some 
snarling or jealous department bosses, 
and finally made the enterprise work. 

The number of suggestion boxes 
has been increased to one for every 
200 employes in large plants and 1- 
to-100 in small plants. They have 
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been brought from out-of-the-way 
places to forefront locations; mounted 
on large painted backboards; equip- 
ped with display racks containing ad- 
vertising cards, suggestion blanks, 
addressed envelopes, even with cards 
asking for personal interviews (for 
those who cannot express themselves 
well in writing). 

The company puts great emphasis 
on the advertising that backs up the 
plan. Colored posters for various bul- 
letin boards with catchy “human” 
copy are produced for all plants every 
month. The copy—and artwork— 
doesn’t sermonize. It tries to make 
the plan interesting and shows how 
important the system is to the men 
and to the company. The main object 
of the advertising is to get good sug- 
gestions, not mere triviality. 

Suggestions are collected often by 
men working for the plant commit- 
tee. The committee secretary classifies 
them by subject and department, num- 
bers them in order of receipt. Each 
one is dated. 

Investigation starts with a man ap- 
pointed for the purpose by each de- 
partment head. He studies the idea 
and interviews the man who made it. 
Then he reports through his superior 
to the plant committee, advising either 
rejection or acceptance, estimating a 
probable value to the company if any, 
or suggestion an award. The com- 
mittee then puts its own man on the 
idea for re-investigation. Before any 
committee action is taken there is 
always a conference with the depart- 
ment. The two come to an agreement. 
Then the committee investigator 
personally and tactfully explains a re- 
jection to an employe, or an award is 
made and publicized. If the man is 


dissatisfied, a second re-investigation 
is made by the committee, 

If a suggestion originating in one 
plant may be adopted also in another, 
it is circulated through the entire com- 
pany by a central officer overseeing 
the whole enterprise, and additional 
awards are made to suggestors. 

Of course, all adopted suggestions 
cannot possibly be absolutely original. 
Some of them may even have been 
suggested before to department super- 
visors and not applied everywhere 
possible because of negligence. Still 
they may win an award. Few such 
ideas result in inventions. Out of 
4,000 adopted in the Schenectady 
works alone last year, only five were 
patentable. The usual practice is to 
exclude salaried officers and engineers 
from the plan. 

The suggestion committee, in each 
plant, consists of a full-time secretary, 
a chairman (or the chairmanship may 
be rotated among the members) and 
four or more additional members rep- 
resenting the principal operations of 
the plant. Thus the committee is 
made up of experts. The plant man- 
ager usually sits in also. 

Since prompt action is essential, 
the committee meets on a specified 
day cach week, investigators act with 
dispatch, and usually every idea 
dropped in a box gets a decision 
within a month. The secretary keeps 
things moving. 

Thus does General Electric make its 
employes suggestion plan émportant, 
readily workable, and resultful to a 
high degree. “Fairness is the life of 
the system,” says a company spokes- 
man. 


Sargent Plan Reduces 
Half-Baked Ideas 


Highlights in the suggestion plan 
used by Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., makers of 30,000 items of 
builders’ and shelf hardware, tools and 
special lines, include a carefully worked 
out operation and effective promotion 
to sell the system to employes. 

In February, 1938, the plan was 
presented to each of the company’s 
1,650 employes in a form letter over 
the signature of P. E. Barth, president 
and general manager. Mr. Barth wrote, 
“Bear in mind there is nothing which 
cannot be improved, but real improve- 
ments result from careful thinking.” 
He closed, ‘This is your opportunity !” 
Accompanying the letter was a booklet, 
“Presenting to YOU the Plan for 
Awarding Employes for Accepted Sug- 
gestions,” giving complete details. The 
plan is frequently boosted in the com- 
pany house organ. 

The plan comes under Sargent’s 
Work Simplification Department, head- 
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ed by Archie Farrer. Under the plan 
a suggestor may ‘‘without losing credit 
for his suggestion be helped by fore- 
man, supervisor, engineering depart- 
ment of the Work Simplification De- 
partment, in working out details of the 
basic idea.”’ 

The company tries to get definite 
suggestions by continually telling em- 
ployes that general ideas will not do. 
Each one must be fully developed. The 
department now receives an average of 
about four good ones weekly. 

All suggestions are routed to the 
WSD, which gives final decisions. 
Upon receipt of a suggestion, the 
WSD assigns a number, records the 
date of receipt of name of suggestor, 
notifies each suggestor of receipt on a 
prescribed form and records sugges- 
tions by department on a regular 
monthly bulletin. 

In taking up each suggestion, the 
WSD discusses it with the suggestor, 
the foreman or supervisor of the de- 
partment affected, after which agree- 
ments are reached and the decision 
made. The department submits a 
monthly report to the company man- 
agement. 

Each suggestion is studied in detail 
for the dollar savings which may re- 
sult from its adoption, each accepted 
suggestion Carrying a minimum pay- 
ment of $1 and more important ideas 
paying 10% of the annual net savings 
figured on operation for the previous 
year and taking into consideration gen- 
eral conditions of the current year. 

Awards are sent to the foreman, 
who makes the presentation to the 
employe. This practice carries out the 
Sargent aim of continually furthering 
the position of its foremen as a means 
of building good will between man- 
agement and workers. 


PRR Plays Up “Teamwork” 
In Its Suggestion Plan 

There is not a suggestion box in 
the widespread system of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, yet the company has 
received 15,000 ideas in letters from 
employes with 262 different payroll 
titles since it started promoting its 
plan for getting employe suggestions 


“TEAM WORK’ 


Suggestions Welcomed 


Bureau of New bheas Enables boery Peansyleania Raitroad Emplove 
To Get Before The Management His Suggestions 
For Iinproving Service and Operations 


The Murrow ul New Idess wes meugurated N Any whew which o ve thumbs ve prectu al 
1 cae owen er hasidaes npr we spate sma lait — 


Posters headed like this, signed by the 
president and tacked up frequently all 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad System, 
sell the PRR suggestion plan to rank-and- 
filers—and their bosses. 
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in 1927, and 27.4% of them have 
been adopted in whole or in part. 
Money awards have been paid out (in 
currency) and every six months first, 
second and third “‘special” prizes of 
$100, $50 and $25 go to men sub- 
mitting “best” ideas for the period. 
The company, in bulletins and letters 
signed by the president, tells its men 
that suggestions are welcome as a 
matter of “teamwork’’ for the benefit 
of employer and employe alike. The 
idea clicks. 

Believing that anonymity is best, the 
company never publicizes its suggest- 
ors except by their special permission. 
This avoids possible friction down the 
line. But any employe anywhere knows 
he can put an idea into fair and con- 
siderate hands by mailing it to the 
“Bureau of New Ideas,’’ managed by 


the personnel department. The origi- 
nator of the idea gets a letter at his 
home—and both he and the company 
win. Such letters—even if they only 


explain carefully why an idea is no- 


good—build more loyalty among em- 
ployes and greater confidence in a 
great company. 

In bulletins, letters and personal 
contacts the company tries to sell the 
plan to everybody on the system, feel- 
ing that a sympathetic attitude toward 
the plan from gang foremen to the 
head of the business is the thing that 
makes it work. Says E. B. Dithridge of 
the personnel department: “In this or 
any other company there is a reservoir 
of valuable suggestions, not all neces- 
sarily new ones, for which the attitude 
of foremen and officers will act as 
either a dam or a sluice.” 


Paraffine Companies’ Plan 
Aids in Promoting Men 


Savings up to $10,000 a year from 
a single suggestion, improved em- 
ployer-employe relations, and _ in- 
creased efficiency and safety in plant 
Operations, are a few of the outstand- 
ing benefits resulting from an em- 
ploye suggestion program in effect at 
the Paraffine Companies, Inc., main 
plant at Emeryville, Cal., for some ten 
years, It has won the approval of both 
management and men. 

The system to some extent gives 
every employe a degree of executive 
participation in the company. It takes 
seriously every sincere suggestion, and 
suitably rewards practicable ones. The 
Paraffine Companies has a tradition 
of inside promotion of men. The sug- 
gestion plan helps determine elig- 
ibility for promotion. 

The Paraffine program is simple: 
Throughout the plant are scattered ten 
suggestion boards and boxes equipped 
with blanks. Once a week suggestions 
are collected and brought to the secre- 
tary of the general superintendent, 
sorted according to the department in- 
volved, acknowledged with a personal 
letter and the employe told to whom 
it has been referred. Appropriate de- 
partment heads and the personnel di- 
rector each receive copies of sugges- 
tions and letters. The department 
heads review the suggestions and in- 
terview the men if further details are 
desired. 

At the end of each month, the per- 
sonnel director, H. C. Wells, contacts 
the department heads and talks over 
the various suggestions, A suggestion 
committee consisting of two division 
heads, the assistant general superin- 


tendent and the personnel director 
analyzes the batch and when all com- 
ments are in, the personnel director 
sends them on to the cost engineer for 
evaluation of possible savings. Then 
awards are voted by the committee. 

All accepted suggestions are paid 
for, and some that are not put into 
operation receive awards if they show 
thoughtful interest and are good, 
though for one reason or another not 
immediately practicable. The mini- 
mum award for a suggestion is $2.50. 
There is no maximum. Roughly, 10% 
of the monthly savings to the com- 
pany is paid to suggestors. 

On the average, 500 suggestions a 
year come in and at least 30% are 
used. The great majority of the sug- 
gestions are sound, even though not 
always practicable, and show thought- 
fulness and interest. 

It was a six-dollar-a-day man who 
made a suggestion that led to an an- 
nual saving to the company of about 
$10,000 a year. This man pointed 
out how innumerable small savings 
could be effected throughout the 40- 
acre organization. Most of them in- 
volved slight changes in operation or 
in machinery that would result in the 
elimination of waste, etc. 

This employe was invited to put 
these changes into effect, given the 
title of waste engineer under the cost 
superintendent, and empowered to ex- 
ercise his conservative streak through- 
out the half dozen plants of the com- 
pany. Result: The firm saves nearly 
a $1,000 a month, and the employe is 
a salaried executive. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Advertising Campaigns 


ra and New Products as Promoted in ew 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Journals and Farm Papers 


Coffee “‘Dominance” 


A & P, 80 years old this month, has 
begun to boast about “dominance” in 
one of its original products, coffee. 
Starting with 900- and 600-line inser- 
tions in 250 newspapers, 300 lines in 
18 state and sectional farm papers, and 
a color spread in Life, A & P will tell 
why ‘Every Seventh Family in America 
Chooses A & P Coffee.” 

Photographic layouts will show the 
company’s buying facilities in Brazil 
and Colombia, roasting operations in 
this country, and the way Eight 
O'Clock, Red Circle and Bokar coffees 
are ‘ground to your order” in 11,000 
A & P stores. 

This ‘‘streamlined distribution,” it 
is claimed, brings ‘‘savings up to ten 
cents a pound.” 

Paris & Peart is the agency. 


Auto Introductions 


Although Chevrolet and Ford, long 
Nos. 1 and 2 in sales, will not ‘‘an- 
nounce” until about “show time’ the 
middle of this month, the 1940 motor 
cars, generally reduced in price and 
improved in style and mechanics, al- 
ready are getting substantial promo- 
tional impetus. 

Plymouth (J. Stirling Getchell) has 
told its dealers that it intends to be 
“First in °40,” and has started to 
achieve it with a list covering more 
than 90% of the nation’s daily news- 
paper circulation, as well as magazines. 

Dodge (Ruthrauff & Ryan), 
which rose from fourth to third in 
sales this year, is emphasizing its ‘Full 
Floating Ride.” DeSoto will stress the 
slogan, “The All-American Family 
Car.” Both DeSoto (Getchell) and 
Chrysler (Lee Anderson Adv. Co.) 
will plug Chrysler Corp.’s “fluid 
drive,’ said to permit operation under 
most driving conditions without using 
the clutch and with little shifting of 
gears. 

Chrysler Corp. also has begun the 
fourth year of its sponsorship of the 
Major Bowes ‘Amateur Hour’ over a 
CBS network. 

Several weeks before formal an- 
nouncement on October 14, Chevrolet 
(Campbell-Ewald) started large-space 
teaser copy under the headline “Eye 
It; Try It; Buy It.’ “Royal Clipper” 
styling will be something for Chevrolet 
to talk about. 

Buick (Arthur Kudner, Inc.) 
stepped sales from 180,000 to 208,000 
in the current model year and is con- 
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vinced that the ‘Best Bet’s Buick” 
for ’40. 

Buick is not bashful about the fact 
that it intends to spend nearly $40 a 
car in advertising next year. In its 
initial spread it announces that, “‘on 
top of the $42,000,000 we've spent for 
tools, dies and new plant equipment in 
the last four years, we're spending 
$8,000,000 more to make sure you get 
the greatest car that ever graced our 
name.”’ 

“Engineered by experience . . . de- 
signed by youth,” and now directed, 
by the way, by J. W. Frazier, formerly 
of Chrysler Corp., Willys-Overland 
says, “Watch Willys for 1940.” Willys 
(United States Advertising Corp.) 
now “invades the field-of style and 
beauty—with the lowest price for any 
full-size car in the world.” 

Nash (Geyer, Cornell and Newell) 
will present a lot of new features, in- 
cluding a “‘cruising gear,” to prove 
that it’s “Fun to Drive.” 


New 1940 


SHEVROLET 


cn. | 
DEALERS 


ax your 
quevrattl 


“Chevrolets FIRST Again I” 


Chevrolet, who will not “announce” until 
“show time,” teases now. 


Hudson has introduced, through 
Brooke, Smith & French, both “A New 
Low Cost for Luxury” and some spe- 
cific findings on Utah’s Bonneville 
Salt Flats as to “‘economy’’ and “‘en- 
durance”’: 32.66 miles per gallon in a 
1,000-mile test, and 20,000 miles at 
an average speed of 70.5 m.p.h. 

Meanwhile, with sales “nearly three 


times a year ago,” Studebaker (Roche, 
Williams & Cunnyngham) continued 
to promote 1939 models well into 
September. 


—=WEW SOAP DISCOVERY / = 


‘PERK Gives You 
150% More Suds! 


kmazing New Soap Has Far Greater Cleansing 
Power Than Any Other Leading Brand! 


HERE'S THE r | 
PROOF! ) 2 woos 2 INCHES Sus | 14 INCHES SuDS 
+, BRAND A Seannd 6 BRAND ©€ puRK 
Read these tact! 
Women Asiqunded at PERK'S Tremendous yy : = 
Volume of Super-Cleansing Suds! 4 Ay 


4 
beens On 


GET PERK. THE PERFECTED SOAP! 


Armour’s answer to the soap companies 
whose shortenings compete with Armour 
lard? 


Armour’s Soap 

Procter & Gamble and Lever Bros. 
having presumably made a dent in the 
meat packers’ lard business these last 
few years, with Crisco and Spry vege- 
table shortening, it now behooves Ar- 
mour & Co. (Lord & Thomas) to 
start going to town with a granulated 
soap. 

The name is Perk. The initial head- 
line in six test markets is “Perk Gives 
You 150% More Suds.” This was 
found in tests with several leading 
brands. A Dundee dish-cloth is given 
free in each package. 


Gifts from Tums 

On Tuesday night, September 26, in 
connection with the first of a series of 
weckly broadcasts by Horace Heidt and 
His Brigadiers over 81 NBC stations, 
for Tums, Louis-Howe Co., St. Louis, 
started a wave of unprecedented adver- 
tiser generosity. 

This “Pot of Gold” program, each 
Tuesday night, will give away $1,000 
in cash to “some person anywhere in 
the U. S.” 

Recipient does not have to enter a 
contest. He (or she) may not use the 
product or even listen to the program. 
It's all done with the Tums Selector. 

In the studio Tums has every ‘phone 
book of the Bell System and associated 
companies. From these have been re- 
moved everything but actual pages of 
subscribers. Large books have been 
reduced, smaller books added to, so 
that each totals 500 pages. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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What Folks Want for Christmas: 
Cues for Holiday Sales Drives 


Commodity 


Lee ee 
Ee ee ae ee 
Automobiles & Accessories 

Household Goods ............cceee. 
Radios & Musical Instruments ....... 
Personal Accessories ..............- 
PE OEE sor cnnkieenknaewens 
Cameras & Accessories .............. 
OSS Da a een eee 
Leather Goods & Luggage .......... 
Writing Materials ...............0.. 
Liquor ated cotta at acaek uatinkudcsa kane eanthe 
Books & Magazines ..........cc00- 
NN a ig ere lag Sh leat 
To Pe noe ad seen bd bie & anil 6d t's 
Tools & Machinery .............000- 
EST OO CEC OTT 


What Mr. and Mrs. Want for Christmas 


Two Thousand Consumers in Philadelphia, St. Louis and San Francisco were 
asked the same question in early September of both 1939 and 1938, “What single 
gift, within reason, would you like to receive more than any other for Christmas?” 


Men Women 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
29.5 23.1 41.1 28.4 
12.1 17.2 16.0 17.8 
19.2 20.7 7.8 4.8 
2.8 3.1 13.5 28.2 
4.2 5.2 5.5 5.3 
».6 9.1 3.5 » 

! 8.3 1.0 9 
6 4.0 1.6 Py 

Be A 2.6 ee 

a a2 1.3 2.4 

Py 9 a A 

9 .7 2 - 

l 1.2 1.0 1.9 
38 2.3 aa 
2 2.0 Pr 8 

a 1.1 as ok 

m 2.2 4.2 2.1 


Two thousand urban men and women tell what they most 


want for Christmas in the 20th of the current series of 


Ross Federal-Sales Management surveys; chance for alert 


marketing executives to ‘cash in on strong preferences. 


OW would you answer this 
question, which SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT has asked consum- 
ers for three years in a row?: 


What single gift, within rea- 
son, would you like to receive 
more than any other for Christ- 
mas? ... Name particular brand 
wanted if you have any prefer- 
ence. 


So that the 1939 answers would be 
directly comparable with those for 
1938, SM commissioned the Ross Fed- 
eral Research Corp. again to interview 
2,000 typical consumers—evenly di- 
vided between male and female adults 

in Philadelphia, St. Louis and San 
Francisco. Interviews were made early 
in September. 

Rather striking differences are found 
between the two studies. In the first 
place, both men and women show an 
extraordinary upward trend in their 
desire for wearing apparel. Of all 
wishes, 35% go to that broad classifi- 
cation. Last year’s total was 25%. 
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Desire of women for wearing apparel 
seems to have been at the expense of 
household goods. Their requests for 
jewelry and personal accessories show 
a slight downward trend. Both men 
and women are more anxious for trips, 
especially to the West Indies. 

Men, too, are more keen for wear- 
ing apparel this Christmas, less anxious 
for jewelry and personal accessories. 
Over a two-year period their desire for 
presents which can be used in their 
leisure time — automobiles, sporting 
goods, cameras, radios, boats and the 
like—has nearly doubled. 

There is only one chance in 1,000 
that a woman would like to have a 
man pick out a hat for her. The odds 
are similar for a set of false teeth! 
Other odds on gifts for women: 

2 in 1,000 that flowers would be 

most pleasing 

6 in 1,000 for candy 

8 in 1,000 for a book 

14 in 1,000 for a bottle of perfume 

65 in 1,000 for a dress or evening 
gown (if she can pick it out) 


89 in 1,000 for a wrist watch 
198 in 1,000 for furs 


The woman who buys a present for 
a man and who wants to get him the 
one gift he wants most, will find the 
odds 2 to 1,000 on a necktie, 4 to 
1,000 on socks. Generous odds are on 
these products: 62 to 1,000 on a wrist 
watch, 176 to 1,000 on a new car, 177 
to 1,000 on a suit or overcoat. 

The most popular gifts for urban 
women are likely to be: 


| Tp a te ee eee Sere 19.8% 
RE a nb do ew esis eae 7.8 
Dress or evening gown.......... 6.5 
ME RN aca a nice cede av dinuass 6.2 
ROE PT tT 5.9 
Electric appliance .............. 5.3 
ery er ee 4.9 
BE vaicdc shnicteckcy Wie wae ele ee ea 4.8 
Personal accessories ............. $5 
Ne acs ocacware oc-0 eb eld keene 3.5 


Men are pulling hardest for these 
items: 


reer rea 17.7% 
ID i or sck coed Ca aA 17.6 
ea ee ee 6.2 
NL: > cay. cp owaies +a eA RRS 5.6 
RN SY Us ioe athe alee bal eae 5.3 
DR GE Cesc cdeewienens 4.0 
PE MIEN, cncnestnnscseneness 3.8 
Ge OE oc ac au cans eonenca 2.9 
BE sa ndeavaniedneweigeenccess 2.7 
Gun or fishing equipment........ 2.3 


The Ross Federal investigators fol- 
lowed up the first question by asking 
respondents to “name particular brand 
wanted if you have any preference.” 

The responses show that men are far 
more ‘‘set’’ in their wishes for specific 
brands than are women. Of all the 
male mentions, 74% called for a 
specific brand, as against only 38% for 
women. (Last year the percentages 
were 66 and 39, respectively.) In 
nearly every classification, as shown be- 
low, men were more specific about 
brands, but the greatest difference was 
in the big wearing apparel group, 
which accounted for 29.5% of all male 
wishes, and 41.1% of the female pref- 
erences. It would probably be a mistake 
to assume that national advertising has 
registered more strongly with men 
than with women. Men voted much 
more strongly than women for the 
types of articles which are most widely 
advertised, such as automobiles and 
cameras. Women also have a greater 
reputation for making up their minds 
while they are shopping. 
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Brand Consciousness of 
Men and Women 
% Specifying a Brand 
Men Women Total 


Wearing apparel .. . 48 14 28 
ee Ea 85 42 60 
Automobiles ....... 95 92 94 
Household goods ... 31 48 45 
Personal accessories. 84 60 15 
Radios and musical 

instruments ...... 76 71 73 
Sporting goods ..... 51 20 48 
ee eee 7 56 72 
Leather ere 32 7 23 
Writing materials ... 88 100 91 
RIOD 5 60 ncrs omnes 58 50 57 
BOMMOOR. occkicncer 94 és 94 
Att CommMopities .. 74 38 57 


Ford cars were the brand item most 
frequently mentioned by men and 
women combined. Fifty-six _ said, 
“Pray, Santa, bring me a shining new 
Ford.” Next in line was Elgin with 
43, followed by Plymouth 37, Bulova 
33, Buick 31, Chevrolet 29, Shick elec- 
tric razors 24, Kodak 23, Arrow col- 
lars 21, Hamilton watches 20, Philco 
20, Hart, Schaffner & Marx 18, RCA 
16, and Packard 16. 

The group preferences of men and 
women are given in the table headed, 
“What Mr. and Mrs. Want for Christ- 
mas.” More detailed information, re- 
stricted to two or more mentions, is 
as follows: 


What Women Want 


for Christmas 


Wearing Apparel 
Number mentioning ........... 411 

Furs: Number mentioning, 198. Mink 
28, Persian lamb 22, beaver 13, silver 
fox 23, skunk 8, caracul 7, seal 6, 
leopard 4, red fox 3, muskrat 3, kid- 
skin 3, Hudson seal 3, Jap weasel 2. 

Dresses and Evening Gowns: Number 
mentioning, 65. Dress 40, Bonwit 
Teller dress 5, Blum dress 5, silk 
dress 3. 

Coats and Suits: Number mentioning, 
59. Cloth coat 14, coat 10, Winter 
coat 7, Bonwit Teller cloth coat 5, suit 
3, Blum cloth coat 2, fur-trimmed coat 
2, sport coat 2, skirt 2. 
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Hosiery: Number mentioning, 21. Hos- 
iery, no brand, 8; dozen pair, no 
brand, 5; Phoenix 3. 

Lingerie: Number mentioning, 16. No 
brands received as many as two men- 
tions. 

Robes: Number mentioning, 16. 

Shoes: Number mentioning, 6. 

Hats: Number mentioning, 1. 

Miscellaneous: Number mentioning, 29. 


Jewelry 
Number mentioning .......... 160 
Wrist Watches: Number mentioning, 
89. Elgin 26, Bulova 22, no brand 26, 
Gruen 5, Hamilton 2, Longine 2. 
Rings: Number mentioning, 48. Dia- 
mond 19, ring 10, diamond wedding 
3, engagement 2, sapphire 2. 
Bracelets: Number mentioning, 9. 
Miscellaneous: Number mentioning, 14. 


Automobiles and Accessories 
Automobiles: Number mentioning, 78. 
Ford 22, Buick 9, Chevrolet 6, Ply- 
mouth 6, Packard 5, Oldsmobile 5, 
Chrysler 3, Studebaker 3, La Salle 3, 
Dodge 2, Pontiac 2. 


Household Goods 


Number mentioning ........ eee 135 
Furniture: Number mentioning, 49. 


Living-room sets 6, furniture 4, bed- 
room set 5, secretary 2, cedar chest 2, 
Lane cedar chest 2. 
Lamps: Number mentioning, 3. 
Washing Machines: Number mention- 
ing, 11. Maytag 3, Bendix 2, no 


brand 2. 

Vacuum Cleaners: Number mention- 
ing, 3. 

Toasters: Number mentioning, 5. Toast- 
master 4. 


Mixing Machines: Number mentioning, 
4. Sunbeam Mixmaster 3. 

Kitchen Equipment: Number mention- 
ing, 7. Magic Chef range 4. 

Linens and Curtains: Number mention- 
ing, 9. 

Glassware and China: Number men- 
tioning, 6. 

Refrigerators: Number mentioning, 10. 
Frigidaire 4, GE 3. 

Electric Roasters: Number mentioning, 
4. Nesco 2. 

Miscellaneous: Number mentioning, 7. 
Singer sewing machine 2, electric sew- 
ing machine 2. 


Personal Accessories 
Number mentioning ............ 35 
Cosmetics: Number mentioning, 25. 
Coty perfume 5, Christmas Night 3, 
vanity set 3, Shalimar 2. 
Handbags and Gloves: Number men- 
tioning, 10. Purse 3. 


Radios and Musical Instruments 

Number mentioning ............ 55 

Radios: Number mentioning, 35. Philco 
9, RCA 8, no brand 6, Zenith 3, Emer- 
son 2. 

Musical Instruments: Number mention- 
ing, 20. Baby grand piano 3, grand 2, 
Steinway 2, Victor records 2. 


Sporting Goods 
All types: Number mentioning, 10. Golf 
equipment 4, bicycles 2. 


Cameras 
Cameras: Number mentioning, 16. 
Eastman Kodak 4, no brand 4, Leica 
2, motion picture 2, Eastman movie 2. 


Travel 


Trips: Number mentioning, 26. Foreign 
17, domestic 9. 


Leather Goods and Luggage 
Number mentioning ........... 13 
Luggage 3, airplane luggage 4, over- 
night bag 2, fitted case 2. 


Writing Materials 


Number mentioning ........... 5 
Liquor 
Number mentioning ........... 2 


Books and Magazines 


Number mentioning ........ ~~ 
Cash 
Number mentioning ....... ~ a 


Viscellaneous 
Number mentioning ..... 42 
Horses 2, dogs 2, flowers 6, houses 
16, oil burners 3. 


What Men Want 


for Christmas 


Wearing Apparel 
Number mentioning ........... 295 

Coats and Suits: Number mentioning, 
177. Suit, no brand, 66, Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Max suit 18, overcoat, no brand, 
11, Wanamaker suit 9, Kuppenheimer 
suit 6, Hickey Freeman suit 5, Brill 
suit 3, Bond suit 3, Howard suit 3, 
GGG suit 3, Wanamaker overcoat 3, 
Society Brand suit 2, Camel hair coat 
2, Harris tweed topcoat 2. 

Shoes: Number mentioning, 17. Shoes, 

no brand, 6; Florsheim 3, Nunn Bush 2. 

Robes: Number mentioning, 12. Bath- 
robe 2, silk housecoat 2, dressing 
gown 2. 

Hats: Number mentioning, 11. Stetson 
5, no brand 3, Knox 2. 

Hosiery: Number mentioning, 4.  In- 
terwoven 2. 

Shirts and Ties: Number mentioning, 
53. Arrow shirts 21, no brand shirts 
18, no brand neckties 6, Manhattan 
shirts 5. 


Jewelry 
Number mentioning ........... 121 

Wrist Watches: Number mentioning, 62. 
Elgin 17, Bulova 11, no brand wrist 
watches 3, Hamilton 18, Gruen 3, 
Waltham 6, Longine 3. 

Rings: Number mentioning, 13. Signet 
3, B. B. & B. ring 2. 

Pocket Watches: Number mentioning, 
38. Bulova 9, Elgin 9, Hamilton 9, no 
brand 3, Longine 3, Gruen 3. 

Miscellaneous: Number mentioning, 8. 
Swank accessory set 3. 


(Continued on page 64) 


Anita Louise models a Caltex en- 
semble . . . 2,000 other women sell 
it—and sell successfully. 


ICTURE yourself as “head 

man’ over 2,000 saleswomen, 

scattered in every state, selling 

upwards of 50,000 units a year 
—units running into real money—$30 
to $100 a sale. 

Suppose you had taken over this 
sales force after working all your life 
with salesmen, and as a salesman and 
sales executive yourself. 

Imagine how many questions would 
be asked by other sales executives who 
assume that you have the answers! 

Frankly, 1 feel something like Mis- 
ter Dooley’s young man who wrote a 
book, “All There Is to Know About 
Women,” and then later in life revised 
it, pasting in slips that read, ““Errata— 
On page 42 for ‘is,” read ‘is not,’ and 
for ‘is not,” read ‘is.’”’ 

“What about women on the sales 
force?” I am asked. “Are they poten- 
tially good salespeople? Are they any 
better or worse than men? And in 
what respects? Are women harder to 
train? Are they harder to keep—what 
is your turnover, what are your ‘head- 
aches?’ ”’ 
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And so on, into the night. 

First, let me briefly explain my 
background, and that of our assistant 
sales executives. 

A good many years ago, I started 
selling thermometers on the road, 
chiefly to retail dealers and for indus- 
trial uses. This led to sales promotion 
and advertising work for the Reming- 
ton Arms Co., in its early days. And 
that led to developing various indus- 
trial interests for William and Percy 
Rockefeller, to two years as president 
of Collier's magazine, and so on. All 
masculine activities. 

Five years ago I was brought to Los 
Angeles to manage my present com- 
pany’s production and sales, later be- 
coming one of its partners. 

Caltex was started about 15 years 
ago, with what proved to be a dynamic 
idea—making custom knitted garments 
with Hollywood styling, and selling 
them at ready-made prices through 
women representatives all over the 
country. 

Our business went ahead during the 
depression because it met the need of 
the woman who had to economize. At 
all times its customers are women who 
want style at reasonable cost, individu- 
ality in design and fabric, whether 


have the “career” idea? 


What 
About Women 
on the 
Sales Force? 


Are they hell-cats to handle? Do they 
show the same weaknesses as the aver- 
age bunch of men? Are they trust- 


worthy? Are they floaters or do they 


These are 


some of the queries answered by a 
man who directs a sales force of 2,000 


women who sell custom-made clothes. 


they live in New York or Hollywood 
itself or on a rural delivery route. The 
hard-to-fit woman especially appreci- 
ates our service. 

Our women representatives take 30 
Or more measurements of each cus- 
tomer, and we make the garment to 
those measurements. It must satisfy 
not only the woman who wears it, but 
our representative, who has her busi- 
ness reputation to maintain and is 
often more critical than her customers. 

We have to our advantage the econ- 
omies of making our fabrics from the 
yarn, to our own designs, in our own 
knitting plant. We embroider all our 
trimmings, keep close to Hollywood 
for style trends, and make an aver- 
age of 1,000 garments weekly, each 
tailored to the customer. 

We have 250 district and divisional 
managers, some of them men, but the 
majority women who have worked up 
to executive positions. 

And, since a great deal of our su- 
pervision is done through personal 
letters, we have two men and three 
women sales assistants in our own 
office. 

What about women on the sales 
force? 

This is the commonest question, and 
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it is usually asked by an executive who, 
though employing men, is anxious to 
know whether he has been overlooking 
any bets. 

If he has a line that women can sell, 
he has! 

Our products are, of course, dis- 
tinctly feminine, and a “natural” for 
the saleswoman. But there are fields, 
such as home appliances, where both 
women and men can sell. If your line 
is anything that women wear or use, 
the saleswoman may have very great 
possibilities for you. If your line re- 
sembles our own, in that its appeal is 
mostly to women, say cosmetics, 
women will probably sell rings around 
the best men you can hire. 

I'll admit that I was a bit doubtful 
at first about the stability of women 
sales representatives. But a little ex- 
perience demonstrated that, en masse, 
they ‘are more dependable than the 
same number of men. 


The “Gunpowder Woman” 


If you started building a force of 
saleswomen tomorrow, you would re- 
cruit in about the same places that we 
do. 

Some of our saleswomen are single, 
some married, some widows. They 
range from 25 to 75 years of age, live 
in every kind of community, and turn 
to selling for a livelihood, for business 
experience, for the support of children 
or other dependents, and sometimes 
just because they want to be busy and 
useful. 

We have what Pearl Buck calls the 
“gunpowder woman,” who doesn’t 
find sufficient outlet for her energy in 
the home, and so turns to business or 
organization activities to avoid “blow- 
ing up.” 

For instance, one of our district 
managers is a matron who, in 1932, 
found that social and club activities 
didn’t satisfy her. She had no previ- 
ous business experience, and there was 
no need for her working. But she 
took a kit and immediately began sell- 
ing, found great happiness in her 
work, and now supervises three states. 
You will find women like that, and 
enjoy working with them. 

Our women have mortgages, debts, 
taxes, plans for home purchase, for the 
education of their children, brothers, 
sisters, relatives. These circumstances 
make them stable, courageous in over- 
coming obstacles, willing to learn. 

You have undoubtedly had experi- 
ence with the salesman who, under 
financial pressure, turns dishonest. 

You will find women innately honest 
to a greater degree. During our 15 
years, among fully 10,000 saleswomen, 
there are records of less than a half- 
dozen who have gone over to the 
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wrong side under money pressure. 
They desperately needed money, and 
fell—can you show as clean a record 
with salesmen ? 

Are women potentially good sales- 
people? 

Enthusiasm is the keynote of selling, 
and women have it. They respond to 
a sincere appeal to loyalty to the or- 
ganization—company patriotism—pro- 
vided they believe in the organization. 
Men are more likely to profess loyalty, 
but with fingers crossed, tongue in 
cheek. 

Women believe in good intentions, 
and, if you shoot straight, will honor 
your organization. But if you break 
faith, look out! They must be thor- 
oughly convinced of the merits of what 
they sell, and they are keen judges of 
values. 

Women sell naturally. They like 
to sell. They are selling most of the 
time, because if they believe in any- 
thing they want to spread the good 
news about it. 

Miss Blancke was private secretary 
to an executive, had been paid a good 
salary for several years, had no reason 
to look for any other job. When one 
of our representatives telephoned her 
for an appointment to show garments, 
she hesitated—how could anybody sell 
better garments than she found at 
good shops? 

She did look at the line, chose a 
three-piece suit, and was so much im- 
pressed by what other women said 
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about it that she decided to sell this 
line herself—yes, quit her job, to the 
horror of her family, and started out 
with a sales kit. 

That was a number of years ago, 
and Miss Blancke has now become a 
divisional manager, a topnotch sales- 
woman, and a tireless recruiter of 
saleswomen. A good recruiting ser- 
geant not only finds them—she sells 
them on the line and the company. 
Miss Blancke’s recruits stay sold. 

Are women harder to train? 

Whether you employ women or men, 
sales training seems to me to be gov- 
erned by your product. 

Women would not be quick at learn- 
ing a blue-sky proposition. First, 
they want to £now that what they're 
selling is value, and honest. Second, 
blue sky is abstract, and they learn 
most easily when the product is some- 
thing they can see, handle, demon- 
strate. But isn’t this true of sales- 
men ? 

We have to teach a new representa- 
tive to be a stylist, to take measure- 
ments, and fit her customer with some- 
thing of the imagination and taste of 
a Hollywood costume designer. 

That is concrete, and in learning it 
she learns salesmanship, too, be- 
cause knowledge of our line is three- 
fourths the battle. 


Masters of Detail 


Women have a tremendous capacity 
for absorbing detail—more than men, 
in my opinion. A man is inclined to 
let detail slide, and rely on his “selling 
ability.” But a woman will study de- 
tail as she would a school lesson. 

If you want to know how women 
would master your line, study it from 
the standpoint of its interest to women. 
Ours, of course, is clothes, in which 
every woman already has the keenest 
interest and a great deal of informa- 
tion. 

Are saleswomen satisfied with an 
average income, or do they work to 
get ahead? 

The satisfied salesperson is generally 
one on salary, isn’t he? Well, our 
saleswomen are on COMMission, 
whether representative, district or di- 
visional managers. If they fail to 
make the equivalent of a fixed salary 
this month, there is nobody to haul 
them on the carpet. Nobody but them- 
selves! And if they do exceptionally 
well next month, it shows up in their 
earnings. 

We have many representatives like 
Mrs. Dubois, who came to us with de- 
partment store selling experience, 
leaving a salary for a broader oppor- 
tunity. Her present income exceeds 
that of the department buyer she for- 
merly worked for, she has bought and 
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paid for a home, covers her territory 
in a good car, and is manager of one 
of our important regions. 

We have the average, satisfied sales- 
woman, content to earn money in spare 
time from teaching or home work. But 
we have also found a high proportion 
of women who are not satisfied unless 
they are beating their own previous 
records every year. Contests appeal to 
women. “If she can do that, I can do 
it!’’ is their spirit. Or, more likely, “I 
can do better!” 

Are saleswomen harder to keep— 
what is your turnover? 

That is not a fair question, because 
it puts the onus of turnover on sales- 
people, where the real responsibility 
belongs to management. Keeping 
salespeople interested and helping them 
produce is the key factor in turnover, 
whether they are men or women. 

I suppose we would figure our turn- 
over at 25%, but percentages don’t tell 
the story. 

There are women who lack the de- 
sire to succeed against obstacles, and 
we have these. However, most of 
them just weed themselves out before 
they start, although all start with the 
same opportunity. You can never tell. 
Some slow starters improve, and some 
fast starters do not last. 

Those who do succeed stay with us, 
and then they belong to our ‘Caltex 
family.” 

This family feeling originated with 
the salespeople. They form regional 
clubs for the exchange of experiences, 
and as a matter of pride in the organ- 
ization. We keep track of anniver- 
saries—birthdays, and days that mark 
their length of service—and send per- 
sonal messages; and they often send 
messages On Our OWN anniversaries. 


Management by Letter 


Then, our line has seasons, marked 
by the announcement of new styles and 
fabrics, so that there is always news to 
stimulate saleswomen and _ interest 
their customers. 

The strongest tie in this family is 
the personal letter, for we really know 
every member of the family, 2,000 of 
them, and at least once a month each 
member receives a letter that discusses 
her selling problems. Often, too, we 
discuss personal problems about which 
she has asked advice. If it is a sell- 
ing problem, we have probably helped 
women meet it before. If a personal 
problem, we often suggest that expe- 
rienced and impartial advisors be con- 
sulted in the representative’s own com- 
munity. 

These are genuine personal letters, 
written and signed by two men and 
three women sales executives. They 
are the basic business-builder for us, 
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and while we have our printed ‘‘Cal- 
tex Builder’ —a “nomey” periodical 
containing news written in neighbor- 
hood newspaper style—as well as nu- 
merous bulletins, the personal letter 
contact has built most of our volume. 

How do you recruit saleswomen? 

Half of our present sales force, 
2,000 women, has been added during 
the past four years—that is, the force 
has been doubled in that time. Each 
business must develop its own meth- 
ods of recruiting. We have 15 or 20 
different channels that have proved 
productive for us but might not pro- 
duce for a different line. 

Our divisional managers recruit and 
train district managers, who in turn 
recruit saleswomen. Recruiting is 
chiefly a matter of seeking prospective 
saleswomen in certain walks of life 
and in certain age brackets. 

Young women, lately out of girl- 
hood, are not as good material for us 
as women who have had some experi- 
ence in business and life. 


First Recruits Hardest Found 


Family setbacks lead many women 
to seek self-support after 30, and there 
are women who have too much gump- 
tion to be satisfied with a mere job. 
Women who have no need to earn 
money are inspired to be producers, 
envious of those who earn because they 
have to. Teachers, office and profes- 
sional women earn extra money as 
saleswomen for us. The woman who 
takes to heart the present-day criticism 
of married women who hold jobs, 
finds in this kind of work an occupa- 
tion that cannot be criticized. 

To any executive who wants to put 
women on his sales force, I might say 
that the first recruits will be the hard- 
est. He will pick many “duds,” and 
recruit in unproductive places. But by 
the time he has acquired a good crew, 
he will know where to look, and a 
successful feminine sales force is its 
own best recruiting sergeant. 

What are your worst “headaches”? 

All sales managers have the common 
problem of inspiring the working 
habit. Women become enthusiastic 
much more easily than men. They 
want to succeed, and you find few of 
them, for instance, relaxing in the 
movies during afternoons. They can 
and do take themselves in hand if they 
think they are growing lazy, and their 
emotional natures make them relentless 
in self-discipline. 

I think it was a woman who said 
that women have two natures, one 
emotional and sentimental, and the 
other intensely practical. Whoever 
said it, we've found it is right. 

Selling is largely emotional, and re- 
actions inevitably bring periods of dis- 
couragement. Women are frank in 


writing us about their difficulties and 
discouragements, and experience with 
so many saleswomen enables us to sug- 
gest practical methods for overcoming 
difficulties. 

In the same mail, the problem of 
Miss Anderson, in Minnesota, is met 
by the report of Mrs. Henderson, in 
Pennsylvania, who ran up against the 
same obstacles last month, followed 
our suggestions, and is working 
happily once more. 

Women are popularly supposed 
to be handicapped physically. I 
think they are stronger today, and 
in better general health, as a re- 
sult of popular knowledge of right 
living. But admitting the physi- 
cal handicaps, they have nervous en- 
ergy and a capacity to carry on under 
health handicaps and downright pain 
which would floor most men. A very 
small, weak woman can display an as- 
tonishing amount of determination and 
fight. 

Our sales kit is small, practically an 
overnight suitcase containing swatches 
of fabric in two dozen different colors, 
to show the materials from which gar- 
ments are made, and style cards show- 
ing garments in full color. It is re- 
newed twice a year, with the new sea- 
son’s styles, and replenished frequently 
during the season with photographs 
of garments modeled by Hollywood 
stars. The universal interest in Holly- 
wood, and the fact that we are right 
on the edge of the motion picture 
area, is a great advantage to us, and to 
every woman selling our line. 


Good Sports, Good “Salesmen” 


We are often asked, as men who 
have spent years in selling and sales 
management in the regimented world 
of men merchandisers, with its tight 
dealer relations, “How do you like sell- 
ing through women?” 

The answer is, none of us wants to 
go back. 

Selling through women takes you 
into a different world, one where the 
spiritual, the artistic, the inspirational, 
hold definite places. 

I am convinced that a man becomes 
a better sales executive by working 
with women. They demand helpful, 
practical plans; are inspired by a good 
proposition; and have great capacity 
for enthusiasm. They also are quick to 
detect “‘ballyhoo,” sometimes the kind 
with which an executive ballyhoos 
himself. And, while they cannot be 
high-pressured, they will drive them- 
selves further, harder and longer than 
any salesman I have ever known, when 
they are convinced that the proposition 
is honest and in the interest of the 
people to whom they sell. 

To work with them, even at a dis- 
tance, is an inspiration. 
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~ Check your business 


from every angle by Loug Listance 


Why are sales sagging in the South- 
east? Is the factory really rolling on 
that new number? How’s the market 
survey in Chicago coming? Has Hous- 
ton signed that jobber? 

Whether your business covers 
one state or forty-eight, Long Distance 
literally lets you study it from every 
angle. You can visit a score of differ- 
ent cities in a day, without leaving 
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your desk. You can reach the right 
man at the right time — get infor- 
mation — give instructions — 
discuss and decide as if you were 
there in person. 

Long Distance is tailor-made for 
modern executives. And it pays its 
way many times over at 
today’s low rates. Use it (7 
yourself and see! 4 
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Since this department began as a 
wise-and-otherwise commentary on the 
facts and foibles of advertising, per- 
haps you won't mind a bit of shop 
talk, buried harmlessly among the 
items and bite-’ems, 


x 

From the professional side, adver 
tising seems to travel in cycles. We 
have had Reason-Why advertising, 
Continuity - Strip advertising, Pretty 
Girl (or the Calendar School) adver- 
tising, Humorous advertising, Theme 
Song advertising, and a combination 
of these that does not easily classify. 

I'd like to predict, and, going fur- 
ther, to recommend a renascence of 
another school of advertising pre- 
sentation, the Poster and the Semi- 
Poster. There are few advertised prod- 
ucts whose main selling points cannot 
be distilled into a single line, or a 
single line and about 20 to 40 words 
of copy, no more, 

x a * 

America is the home of the pithy 
phrase, and Americans have more in- 
teresting things to do with their time 
than to read long, expositional copy 
about your patent sash weight or your 
motor car. A dynamic illustration and 
a stopper-type of headline will do the 
job in many cases, without columns 
or blocks of context in type so small 
it is more of an eye-test than anything 
else. 

* * * 

Put the “fuller explanation” copy 
into a booklet or folder for the read- 
er who has shown sufficient interest in 
the product to ask for further informa- 
tion. Any fisherman will tell you that 
he uses a worm or half-worm to get 
bites, and not a whole side of beef. 

se se 

Would the Poster or Semi-Poster 
eliminate the copy-writer, or make less 
work for him? On the contrary, it calls 
for the more skilled creative mind 
which can express a quart of meaning 
in a pint of words. In short, the chap 
who can say in a telegram what others 
take a three-page letter to say. 

2 ‘2 


In conclusion (and thanks for lis- 
tening, if you were), let me say that 
the purpose of al] copy, whether long 
or short, is to implant a single, central 
thought. After you have read 300 to 
1,000 words of copy, you yourself can 
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express the gist of the advertiser's 
message in a dozen words. Then why 
doesn’t the copy-writer do your com- 
pressing for you? The Poster or 
Semi-Poster is the answer, and, again, 
I predict and recommend its renascence. 


The Missus hasn't quite caught 
what it is the next-door neighbors call 
their colored maid, but says it’s some- 
think like “Armco.” That’s good 
cnough for me. We now refer to her 
as Armco, 

* * & 

American Rolling Mill Co., by the 
way, gets a nice mention for its 
handling of employe-relations in ‘The 
Industrial Town of Tomorrow,” a 
thoughtful study of nine middle west 
ern towns and cities, by Charles B. 
Coates, asst. ed. of the industrial 
magazine, Factory. 

a 3% * 

After seeing Shirley Temple in her 
old hokum bucket role (or was it a 
barrel?) in “Susannah of the Mount- 
ies,’ 1 thought an interesting firm- 
name would be “Blood Bros.” 

of % * 

Speaking of movies, as I often am, 
no picture this year has handed me 
more explosive laughs than “Naughty 
But Nice,” thanks chiefly to Helen 
Broderick. 

* * # 

Tessie O’Paque thought the title of 
that old-time chiller-diller was Dr. 
Hyde and Mr. Seek. 

> + = 

As an over-sized matchbook, Arkay 
Printing Co., Pittsburgh, sent out “A 
Book of Snatches to Light Up a Dull 
Day.’’ All jokes, not a single plug. 

ae ae 


Good headline by Matrix Shoes: 
“Put yourself in our shoes and start 
walking on clouds.” 

* * * 

Curtis Publishing did well, too, 
with “The shortest cereal story ever 
told” . . . featuring a Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes promotion. 

* * * 

My idea of the perfect advertise- 
ment—in layout, illustration, length 
of copy, and quality of copy—is the 
Douglas Airplane two-column piece 
in Time, with the caption, ‘Until to- 
night, I had never really seen a sun- 
set.” A nice-looking girl is looking out 
the window of a Douglas and writing 


to her mother. The text is worth 
quoting in full, “Dear Mother: Dad 
was right—this is the only way to 
travel. Everything is so beautiful from 
the air that nothing seems real except 
me, my fellow passengers, and this 
great Douglas airplane. The sun is just 
setting and my window frames a 
glorious picture. It makes me feel 
that until tonight I had never really 
seen a sunset. We seem to be sailing 
on a rainbow, and the brilliance of 
the many reflected colors is a thrill I 
shall never forget... .” 

x *& & 

Stefano Brothers, Philadelphia, mak- 
ers of Rameses and other high-grade, 
high-priced cigarettes, are going to 
town with Marvels, at 20 for a dime. 
After trying one, I wondered where 
Marvels had been all my life. 

% * % 

O. C. Durham, chief botanist of the 
Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, says 
“hay-fever” is a misnomer. The cor- 
rect term is “‘pollinosis.”” The accent 
is on the “nose,” obviously. 

* * % 

Highly competitive, if impossible, 
slogan for Rinso: ‘Good-bye, Mr. 
Chipso.” 

Slogan for the stocking association 
to help combat the trend to bare legs 
in Summer: “Silken Legs Have More 
Allure.” 

* * 

“Woman Ends Life Doing Cross- 
word Puzzle.’-—Headline. Even we 
who write don’t consider words to be 
that important. 

* * * 

September 17-23 was National Dog 

Week. It was a howling success. 
* * * 


Phil Schwartz reminds us that John 
Kieran has been punning again, with: 
“On Borrowed Rhyme.” 

* * # 

Aside to DVC, of Detroit: Yes! 

And to ECM, of Fortune: Yes! 
. = @ 

Reader's Digest reprints a bright 
line from the Kansas City Star: “The 
Age of Chiselry.” 

- = *¢ 

A familiar traffic sign that would 
look cute in a tap room: “Loading 
Zone.” 

x * & 

Our own raised-eyebrows dept.: 
“How to be a father.”—Title of an 
article in Picture Post (London). 

* * & 


My feud with Hitler is a personal 
one. What happened to those flowers 
I telegraphed to friends in care of the 
S.S. St. Louis? The cruise was can- 
celed, but the florist’s bill wasn’t. 
Vive la France! 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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Whatever the other effects, good or bad, if America swore off smoking 31 
weeks out of the year it would ruin the health of the tobacco industry. Yet 
last year the average national advertiser of tobaccos left his health .. . and 
wealth...to the fickle clutch of habit while he swore off newspaper advertising 
for 31 weeks! 

Smoking is a daily habit and newspaper reading is a daily habit. But to 
sell his daily customers their daily purchases through the daily press the 
average advertiser of tobaccos gave his product 30 puffs (each averaging 460 
lines) during 21 weeks of the year and then swore off to await another year. 

One advertiser .. . Camel Cigarettes . .. kept puffing away each of 51 
weeks and YOU know where Camels stood in sales. 

If, as Kenneth M. Goode points out, “Adequate repetition to the same 
right people is the most important single element in advertising,” few na- 
tional advertisers have scratched the surface of sales possibilities of which 
NEWSPAPER advertising is capable. Newspaper advertising will put your 
product over, if your advertising schedule is not over too quickly. 


This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments sponsored by The Daily Okla- 
homan and Oklahoma City Times in 
the interest of a better understanding 
between advertisers, advertising agencies 
and publishers 


THe FARMER-STOCKMAN * MISTLETOE Express «K WKY. OKLAHOMA City *« KVOR, CoLorapo Sprincs #« KLZ, Denver (Affiliated Mgmt.) # THe Katz AGENCY, INC 
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HABITS OF TOBACCO ADVERTISERS* 
IN NEWSPAPERS DURING 1938 


Analysis of tobacco advertising in The Daily Oklaho- 
man, morning and Sunday, is typical of practice in other 
large U. S. cities. 


Number Tobacco Accounts, 1938 
Average number weeks represented . . . 
Average number advertisements per year per account 30 
Average linage per advertisement ............ 460 


Average total year’s linage . 13,806 


Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobaccos 
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Leading National Advertisers 
Report “Business as Usual” 


ALES volumes of a score of out- 

standing companies in a dozen 

large industries compared favor- 

ably in September with those of 
September, 1938. 

Advertising expenditures of these 
companies in the final quarter of this 
year will be, on the whole, at least as 
large as a year ago. 

Big American businesses are pur- 
suing policies of “business as usual.” 
Despite the uncertainties created in 
the first month of the European war, 
and before Congress has defined this 
nation’s attitude and procedure with 
regard to it, these concerns have pro- 
ceeded calmly to produce business. 
They will continue planning and pro- 
moting to develop it. 

This is the substance of statements 
to SM by presidents and other leading 
executives of companies in the food, 
beverage, railroad, electrical equip- 
ment, oil and other industries. Vir- 
tually all of them spend more than 
$1,000,000 each annually in advertisng. 

Included also are statements on ad- 
vertising appropriations and schedules 
from executives of several advertising 
agencies each of which has annual 
billings of more than $10,000,000. 


Foods, Beverages Optimistic 


The trend of reports from that most 
basic industry —- food — was notably 
favorable. 

A. C. Dorrance, president of Camp- 
bell Soup Co., said that “our Septem- 
ber sales are running well ahead of 
last September. Our advertising ex- 
penditures in the last quarter of the 
year will exceed those of the same 
period last year.” 

R. E. Tomlinson, president of Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., also pointed out 
that ‘‘sales to date in September com- 
pare favorably” and that “more adver- 
tising is being planned for the coming 
quarter than for the corresponding 
quarter of 1938.” 

Daniel P. Woolley, vice-president 
of Standard Brands, Inc., reported 
that although this company will not 
“get sales figures until the end of the 
month, indications are that they will 
show improvement. Advertising ex- 
penditures for next quarter will com- 
pare favorably with last year.” 

Producers of several types of bever- 
ages were uniformly optimistic. 

Ralph Hayes, vice-president of Coca- 
Cola Co., pointed out, however, that 
the time lag in getting sales reports, 
due to this company’s world-wide 
operations, made it difficult to estimate 
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September volume. ‘Probably we shall 
spend more money in advertising in 
the second half,” he said, ‘than in the 
same period a year ago.”” Coca-Cola's 
net profit, after taxes, in the first half, 
he pointed out, reached the record 
high level of $13,972,000. In both 
the full year and in the first half, Mr. 
Hayes added, Coca-Cola has made new 
sales and earnings records in each of 
the last five years. 

Adolphus Busch, 3rd, president of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., reported Sep- 
tember sales of Budweiser beer as 
showing an “‘increase to date,’’ which 
“promises a strong trend for the bal- 
ance of 1939. Advertising expendi- 
tures for the coming quarter will ex- 
ceed those of 1938 by a wide margin.” 

Edwin B. Self, advertising and sales 
promotion managér of Joseph Schlitz 
Brewing Co., replying for E, C, Uih- 
lcin, president, said that it was 
against this company’s “long-estab- 
lished policy to give any comparative 
sales figures.’’ He added, however, that 
it is “hardly a secret that from all 
present indications, the year 1939 will 
be the biggest in our history.” 

Walter M. Swertfager, director of 
advertising, Seagram Distillers Corp., 
replied that “advertising expenditures 
are comparable to last year and Sep- 
tember sales well up over last year.” 


Oil and Tire Sales Exceed °38’s 

C. H. Hathaway, assistant to the 
president of Gulf Oil Corp., explained 
that “in the oil industry it is not pos- 
sible for us to give you, in advance, 
an accurate estimate of current month's 
sales. The only thing we can tell you 
is that retail sales in the petroleum 
industry have generaliy been running 
higher all this year than in 1938, and 
in all probability September retail sales 
will be ahead of those of a year ago.” 
The industry’s advertising expendi- 
tures in the next quarter, he believed, 
would “run about the same as last 
year, not any greater, however.” 

A spokesman for the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. pointed out that figures for 
the tire industry indicate September 
sales 25% greater than last year. 

G. D. Brooke, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio—in proportion to 
size one of the largest advertisers 
among the railroads—said that his 
system’s gross earnings in August, the 
last full month available, increased 
more than 20% from the level of 
August, 1938. However, “advertising 
expenditures in the coming quarter 
will be less than in the corresponding 


quarter of last year because of re-allo- 
cation to meet seasonal requirements.” 

P. Edward Pendray of Westing- 
house said that ‘September figures are 
not yet available’’ and that “‘advertising 
expenditures in this quarter will be the 
same as last year for the same period.” 

An important factor in the amuse- 
ment industry, Loew’s, Inc., which 
controls Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pic- 
tures and the Loew Theaters, had sales 
in September “‘approximately the same 
as a year ago,” reported Nicholas M. 
Schenck, president. “We contemplate 
approximately the same amount of ad- 
vertising for the coming quarter as for 
the same period,a year ago.” 

Executives of several advertising 
agencies—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Lord & Thomas, J. Walter 
Thompson, and N. W. Ayer & Son 
—-agreed that their business is good 
and probably will remain so. 


No Wartime Schedule-Slashing 


Harry A. Batten, president of N. 
W. Ayer & Son, found ‘no apparent 
interruption to business plans for Fall.” 
He believed that, with “the great 
need in this country for material 
goods,’ business activity “should be 
maintained at a reasonably high level 
through the concluding months of 
1939.” In Ayer’s “own business, there 
has been no indication of slackened 
activity. On the whole, the companies 
with whom we are associated are con- 
tinuing their programs as _ planned 
earlier in the year, The total number 
of individual advertising orders placed 
by us since the first of the year is more 
than 25% ahead of last year.” 

An executive of Lord & Thomas 
emphasized “business as usual.”’ He 
found no effect on this advertising 
agency's business in the United States 
because of the war. Prior to the war’s 
outbreak, L. & T. had “expected the 
possibility of a brief pause.” But this 
“did not materialize.” The agency’s 
business is up for the year. There have 
been no cancellations in domestic 
schedules, and only a couple of brief 
postponements. 

A spokesman of BBDO said that 
“to date we have no sign of curtail- 
ment of advertising appropriations, 
either because of the war or because 
of any other reason. Our business is 
continuing to run well ahead of °38.” 

Gilbert Kinney, executive  vice- 
president of the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., tells SM, “our volume to date is 
substantially ahead of last year and 
we have no reason to believe that it 
will not continue. . . . We have had 
no cancellations or change of plans by 
American accounts. Price increases 

. will be more than offset by broad- 
ening of the consumer market.” 
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Mt. Whitney, highest point in the United States, lifts its 
head 14,496 feet. The Los Angeles Examiner is tops, too, 
PY in its market, with the 


si LARGEST MORNING & 
~® SUNDAY CIRCULATION 


WEST OF THE MISSOURI! 


220,185 Families __.______ __.DAILY 
960,882 Families SUNDAY 


How Advertisers Say It: 
During August, the Examiner gained 
93,527 lines of retail advertising, 36,150 
lines more than the next nearest news- 
paper. The Examiner’s retail gain for 
the year Sept. 1, 1938, to Sept. 1, 1939, 
was 230% as great as the next morning 
newspaper. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Nationally Represented by 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Theyll Remember 
United: If Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones rush off hurriedly 
to catch a plane—a 
United Airlines plane— 
and forget toothbrush, 
cosmetics, ete., United 
will take care of them. 
Currently the airline is 
distributing to all such 
passsengers on its 11 
sleeper planes and to 
others on its day planes 
these kits: A shaving 
kit for Mr. Jones; cos- 
metics for the Missus. 


Marketing Flashes 


Kansas City for Kansas Citians— Monsanto Sees No 
Reason to Up Prices — School for Sportscasters | 


“Diamonds” in K., C, 

Kansas City, Mo., is finding dia- 
monds in its own front yard. An un- 
usual community selling job was done 
there during the week of September 
11. Under the aegis of the Chamber 
of Commerce many of the city’s 
wholesalers, manufacturers and retail- 
ers, with the support of practically 
every civic organization and club, held 
the first Kansas City Trade Week. 

Purposes were (1) to sell Kansas 
City industry and business to Kansas 
Citians, (2) to get more favorable 
publicity for Kansas City as a business 
center, and (3) to effect more co- 
operation between manufacturer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler. 

Retailers turned over most of the 
“strategic” windows of the city, both 
in the downtown and the suburban 
shopping centers, for wholesale and 
manufacturing displays. The latter 
paid from $5 to $50 for the windows 
for a week. With this money, the 
committee in charge of Trade Week 
ran contests (slogan, poster and essay) 
and advertising. 

To illustrate effectiveness. of the 
entire campaign, while the textile in- 
dustry domiciled in Kansas City does 
an annual business of $25,000,000 
(1938, 1937), less than 4% of it 
comes from Kansas City as a market. 
Retailers said that local manufacturers 
had never tried to sell them; manu- 
facturers said local retailers didn’t 
give them an audience. Since the 
Trade Week campaign got under way 
in July, there have been two meetings 
of manufacturers’ and retailers’ repre- 
sentatives, and in that period local 
manufacturers have sold to local stores 
$50,000 worth of merchandise, 

Theory is that if local merchants 
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support local manufacturers the lat- 
ter’s payrolls will increase, and the 
former will have the opportunity to 
sell more goods locally. Window dis- 
plays will create consumer demand for 
Kansas City merchandise. Seeing a 
very definite Kansas City market de- 
veloping for local manufacturers, 
other manufacturers will come in. Re- 
tailers will also get increased traffic 
out of exhibits. And so it goes. Kan- 
sas City has no blues (except its base- 
ball Blues, which also were pretty hot 
this year). 


No Kiting 

Monsanto Chemical Co. goes part 
way out on a limb in a late Septem- 
ber reassuring letter to 30,000 cus- 
tomers saying: ‘With some exceptions, 
of which our customers must be 
cognizant, our selling prices yield a 
fair profit. It will be our policy not 
to increase such selling prices even 
though there may be opportunity to 
do so, unless there are sound reasons 
for doing so. We have carefully re- 
viewed our raw materials and in the 
case of the most important ones we 
cannot now see any reason for a pre- 
cipitous rise in their cost. In the un- 
foreseen event of demands beyond 
our capacities, it will be our policy to 
provide first for our present customers 
regardless of other inducements that 
may be offered.” 


Yale Scores... NolIt’s... 
If you think football radio an- 
nouncers don’t get training to avoid 
errors, guess again. This year the 27 
announcers and 70 helpers hired by 
the N. W. Ayer & Son advertising 
agency to broadcast 186 games over 
75 stations for Atlantic Refining Co. 


got two days of intensive drilling 
under Les Quailey in all sorts of 
points to increase accuracy and make 
play-by-play reports uniform whether 
you are listening in Florida or New 
England, They may have had tackling 
dummies, freshmen scrimmage and a 
training table for all we know. Pro- 
fessor Quailey’s textbook was nothing 
as dry as “The Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” It was a booklet 
covering “football from A to Z” (or 
are there any Z’s in football?) of 
which 3,000,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed to Atlantic gasoline and oil 
customers to boost sales and get more 
radio listeners. So the games are on! 
“Siwash has the ball! It’s a single 
wing-back! There goes Blubbubberson 
the White Flash with three little men 
in top hats taking out the second- 
ary...” (“Shall I fill her up, sir? 
And how’s your oil ?’’) 


Oneida’s 40-Off 


For two weeks starting September 
11 Oneida Community, Ltd., ran its 
first 40-per cent-off sale in several 
years on Community plate silverware 
in many patterns, and then added a 
third week. This promotion was na- 
tional and was picked up avidly by 
stores in almost every city. Orders 
during August and September were so. 
heavy that the company’s plants are 
still working seven days a week. Be- 
ginning Sunday, September 10, “40 
per cent off” cooperative advertising 
by stores filled large newspaper space 
znd heavy movement of this merchan- 
dise resulted. The company’s national 
magazine advertising, running this 
Fall with its usual dignity, is designed 
to maintain continued high public in- 
terest in Community plate and to help 
restore standard price acceptance by 
consumers. 


This and That 


Horlick (malted milk for strength) 
has this year joined The American 
Boy in promoting “Six man football” 
(safer and more fun) by offering cash 
prizes and trophies to the magazine's 
All-American team choice for 1939 
and to many more ranking school 
teams. Horlick gives away a big chart 
telling how to play the game for every 
coupon, label or wrapper boys send’ 
in... Lehn & Fink introduces a new 
Hinds Hand Cream that “‘smells de- 
liciously feminine’ . . . Nash’s sales 
story for its 18 new 1940 models is 
that they make riding “safer, more 
comfortable and more fun” because of 
big size, the “Arrow Flight Ride” 
(new springing system, better short- 
turn steering, etc.) and a fourth 
speed forward. 
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YOU JUST BET SHE IS, SONNY! 


Right now she’s writing a Companion Reader-k itor 
re port on her e xperiences as a home-maker. Maybe it’s 
about fashions, or clothes washers, or baby care. 


As one of our 2,000 correspondents on the front lines of 
housekeeping. she sends us living, breathing accounts of 
current problems. 


Because these Reader-Editors are chosen and constantly 
checked to present an exact cross-section of Companion cir- 


IN LEADING DEPARTMENT STORES... 
Jean Abbe ys promote displays of 
C eompanion-advertised produc ts and 
broadcast over 15 stations weekly. 


GEE MOM,ARE You REALLY AN EDITOR? 


IN CHAIN GROCERY STORES... Carolyn 
Pryces arrange for displays, boost 
Companion-advertised brands over 
22 radio stations every week. 


culation, they keep us reliably informed as to what the larger 
group is thinking and feeling. And Companion editors, 
keenly alive to this information, are able to write more 
directly and helpfully to Companion readers. 

So the needs of millions of women are met in Companion 
articles. And the urge to action so created carries over into 
Companion advertising pages. 

Such painstaking care in the direction of editorial appeal 
delivers to advertisers an audience that is alert, responsive, 
and in a buying mood, 


WOMAN'S HOME §({: 


COMPANION, |SELLING 


_) 

Wonqar’ 

CREATING DEMAND by editing to women's needs as 
expressed by 2,000 representative Reader-Editors. 


CLINCHING SALES with a consistent program of Nation- 
wide Merchandising. 


LARGER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER WOMAN'S MAGAZINE — 3,130,706 
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When a Salesman Goes to Seed and 


You Have the Impulse to 


Don’t! ... You may unwittingly rob yourself of talent and 


loyalty which might bring years of satisfaction and profit to 


you both. 


What that man needs, probably, is only enough 


understanding and helpful direction to restore his nerve 


and his balance. 


BY AN 


HEN Bill Salesman falls 

down on the job, gets lazy or 

careless, produces too little or 

squawks too much, you can 
always fire him and hire Jim Salesman 
in his place. . 

But is that the intelligent thing to 
do? Bill was good once or he 
wouldn’t have been hired in the first 
place, or retained. Why not try to find 
out what's the matter with him and 
correct it if possible, instead of firing 
him and hiring Jim? Why not spend 
the personal effort you'd have to spend 
anyway to train a new salesman, on fe- 
training, re-inspiring or re-equipping 
the old one? Besides, what's to pre- 
vent Jim from going in a sales spill 
himself some day, and starting the old 
hire-and-fire routine to repeating itself 
all over again. 

The policy of our company is to be 
slow to hire—even slower to fire. We 
consider every man we have as an ‘‘in- 
vestment” —— we've put both time and 
money into equipping him to sell our 
xroducts and consider it only good 
business practice to protect our invest- 
ments after we've made them. We've 
had our share of the common and un- 
common ills which beset salesmen 
from time to time, but there have been 
mighty few men we haven't been able 
to save with investigation of the cause 
and commonsense treatment of the ail- 
ment once it has been diagnosed. Ac- 
tual dishonesty is almost the only ill 
for which we've found firing the only 
cure. 

If we fired on a sales-figures basis 
we'd have lost a good man in Sales- 
man “A’’ a few years back, and we 
might have done irreparable harm 
from a human relations standpoint. 

Looking at, it from an “over-the- 
desk” viewpoint it appeared that “A” 
was through. His sales not only took 
an abrupt nose dive, but once down 
they stayed there. The usual prod- 
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dings or buck-up techniques had abso- 
lutely no effect. A personal investi- 
gation disclosed a man who had lost 
his grip not only on his job but on 
his whole life. 

A combination of bad luck—just 
little things that one by one he might 
have taken in his stride—descended on 
him all at once, and were quickly 
climaxed in real tragedy with the 
death of his boy. Altogether it was 


too much for him; he just let go and 
went to pieces. His morale completely 
wrecked, he merely went through the 
motions of selling. 


Black Star 


“What a flop of a salesman I turned out 
to be!” may, translated by the sympa- 
thetic sales manager, mean anything from 
“God, what a head!” to “My little boy 

. why did you have to die?” Salvaging, 
not sacking, is the answer to such a 
man’s slipping sales—salvaging accom- 
plished through human help and under- 

standing. 


Fire Him 


I figured that to threaten to fire this 
man to snap him out of it, coming at 
such a time, might have the opposite 
effect — he might take it as the last 
thrust from an unkind Fate and give 
up altogether. Instead, I cooked up a 
little off-stage drama for his benefit. 

One of his customers had become a 
friend through their long relationship, 
and he had stood by, giving the sales- 
man his orders automatically. The 
next time he called on this man, not to 
“sell” him but simply to “take his 
order,” the buyer said, “Sorry, old 
man, but I just placed a big order with 
so-and-so” (mentioning a salesman 
with a rival line) “and won't be able 
to use any of your goods for awhile.” 

My salesman was stunned. He asked 
the reason for his customer's decision, 
and he got the answer, straight from 
the shoulder. 

In effect, the buyer said: “Well, be- 
cause he sold me, that’s why. He 
showed me his line, he made it sound 
so good I couldn't resist it. Why, he’s 
got a much better line of merchandise 
than your house has. Your stuff is 
slipping, I guess—your line has noth- 
ing new, no punch, no new angles like 
this other one. Your company’s line 
can’t be much good; even you don’t 
have any enthusiasm for it, at least you 
haven't shown me any lately. Why 
this other salesman said . . .” 

That made my salesman fighting 
mad. He didn’t have a bum line and 
he could sell as well as the next man, 
if that’s what his fine friend wanted— 
a sales talk! He proceeded to give 
him one, such as he'd probably never 
given him before. The man listened, 
was gradually persuaded to re-examine 
the line. He wasn’t easily convinced, 
but at last, after some hard work on 
the part of the salesman, he permitted 
himself to be ‘‘sold.”’ 


After his order was placed, the 
buyer warmed up, got friendly again, 
started to talk. “You know, ‘A,’ 
you've got a fine line there—lots of 
new items, selling helps and so forth. 
I never realized it before; guess you 
never really ‘sold’ me lately. You've 
mentioned something to me about poor 
sales recently ; maybe that’s the reason. 
Maybe you've just lost your pep, aren’t 
selling as you used to. Maybe there 
are some other people you could sell, 
if you used such tactics on them as 
you just used on me.” 

You've guessed it, of course; the 
whole trend of this interview was 
more or less staged. You see, I knew 
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HELP THEM BANISH THOSE 


‘MURDERED SALE WIM-WAMS’ 


Every one of your salesmen has probably been 
haunted by the memory of sales that were murdered 
after he had practically signed up the buyer. He 
knows that these mishaps are usually due to the veto 
of someone that he can’t get to see. At times it’s a 
man in the field, or a shop employee who demands 
a competing product with which he is more familiar. 
It may be some inaccessible executive who doesn’t 
USE THIS 
A.B.P. publications, edited for the “unreachables”’, as well 
as for the men your salesmen can see, provide an economi- 
cal means of cultivating all of the principal buying powers 
in virtually every field you sell. 
A.B.P. publications are invited to the desks and homes 


of the men who have “arrived”. . . to the shops, offices 


and homes of those who want to get ahead. These men 


A-B-P 


know the story of your product’s advantages. 

No matter who knifes the sales, it’s a tough mental 
hazard that your men face each time they approach 
a prospect. And it’s one that you can help to re- 
move by promoting your product’s user-benefits, 
regularly, through the business papers that are 
edited for the men your salesmen can’t get to see, 


as well as those whose doors are open. 


GHOST-GETTER 


pay subscription cash to obtain the constructive advice 

of business paper editors in whom they have confidence. 
Your advertising in the 

A.B.P. publications that 

reach the men your salesmen 

can’t see will help to banish 


the ghosts of murdered sales. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 


Ab? 


369 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


@LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL-MARKS OF KNOWN VALUED 


Proved reader interest in 
terms of paid circulation 


aD 


1938 ... 1,178,880 Lines 
During past ten years 
Gimbels placed . . . 12,705,- 
628 Lines in Sun-Telegraph. 
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1938...753,095 Lines 
During past len years 
Joseph Horne Co. 
placed . . . 7,487,613 
Lines in the Sun- 
Telegraph. 


1938... 1,065,122 Lines 
During past ten years 
Kaufmann’s placed... 
12,207,584 Lines in the 
Sun-Telegraph. 
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1938...550,846 Lines 
During past ten years 
Rosenbaum’s placed 
7,421,105 Lines in the 
Sun-Telegraph. 
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1938 . . . 660,178 Lines Dur- 
ing past ten years Frank & 
Seder placed . . . 9,175,775 
Lines in the Sun-Telegraph. 
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» Five Successful Department Stores 


Retailers can’t afford guesswork! They 
KNOW that instant response to today’s ad- 
vertising is necessary for the success of their 
high-speed business . . . national advertisers 
can well use the success story of America’s 
Department Store City as a yardstick in the 
profitable placing of their own story. 
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Used 4,208,121" Profit-Producing Lines 
in the Pittsburgh Sun-Ielegraph | 


The amazing record of the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, in reaching an instantly responsive 
audience for five of the city’s leading depart- 
ment stores, who used 4,208,121 lines in 
1938*, is a record which commands the at- 
tention of all advertisers who want the most 


from the Pittsburgh market . . . quickest! 


Something HAS happened in Pittsburgh — that something is recog- 
nition of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph as a profit-producing Partner in 


Progress for wide-awake Local and National Advertisers. 


In the Ten Year Period Ending 1938 These Five Stores Used 
| 48,917,702* PROFIT PRODUCING LINES IN THE 


«+» Pittsburgh Sun-lelegraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


PITTSBURGH © NEW YORK © CHICAGO ® DETROIT © PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON ® SAN FRANCISCO ® LOS ANGELES © ATLANTA ® BALTIMORE ® SEATTLE 
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this buyer personally, too, and had en- 
listed his help in a cause we both 
thought very worth while—something 
drastic to shock “A” out of his mental 
slump and give him his fight back. 
Fortunately for everyone concerned, it 
worked. It was just what “A” 
needed: First, to get good and mad; 
second, to win a tangible victory over 
defeat; third, to receive a friendly but 
disinterested suggestion as to the rea- 
son for the victory, applicable to the 
rest of his work. We saved our man 

not only for us, but for himself. 

Not all the human angles to manag- 
ing salesmen are as unusual or as dra- 
matic as that one. But they're all 
“human,” in that they are personal, 
different from each other, incapable of 
being measured or solved by any set 
rule. We have to watch over a sales- 
man’s personal life to some extent, but 
without meddling in it. What he does 
off duty is no concern of ours save as 
it affects his work. Very often his 
personal life does affect his work, thus 
making it our business. 


Tact Triumphs Over Tippling 


We can't, for instance, say to a 
salesman, ‘You're drinking too much, 
better cut it out,” if he’s drinking only 
on his own time. But we can, as I did 
in one case, get the idea across tact- 
fully without saying it in so many 
words. 

Salesman “B” was drinking too 
much and we heard about it. His 
sales were suffering, but he wasn’t ex- 
actly neglecting his job—he wasn’t as 
far as we knew, drinking in the day- 
time, and we could hardly suggest im- 
provements in his personal life. In- 
stead, I went into his territory on short 
notice, wiring only a few hours ahead 
to have him meet me early in the 
morning. 

We started off immediately on a 
heavy routine of calls which had him 
well fagged out by the end of the day. 
By repeating this formula on several 
occasions he got the idea that late 
hours and a long, hard day didn’t mix 
well, and that he hadn't stood up 
under it in a manner flattering to his 
vitality and enthusiasm. Actions, in 
that case, spoke louder than words, and 
convinced “B” that we'd consider him 
a better bet as a salesman if he shone 
a little less brightly at night. His sub- 
sequent sales records benefited from 
the lesson, with no hard feelings on 
either side. 

In addition to the personal angle in 
management there is also the impor- 
tant one of complete records. We keep 
these in very tangible form so that any 
given period of a salesman’s year, or 
his year as a whole, can be laid before 
him in easily assimilated form. Then 
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when any question comes up from the 
salesman or from the office, we can 
point out from the day-to-day analysis 
of what he’s done factors he may have 
overlooked. 

We show him, not total sales, but 
what he's sold and to whom — what 
items on the line he’s apparently 
“pushed,” what ones neglected, what 
accounts have gained in volume, what 
ones have lost, which don’t show up 
in a dollar summary of sales. 

We found this record very helpful 
in straightening out a salesman who 
thought his territory wasn’t big 
enough. His problem wasn’t a sales 
slump—he was a good salesman, earn- 
ing so well, in fact, that he didn't 
even need a drawing account. But he 
seemed to have reached his peak, above 
which he couldn't go, and he thought 
that if he had a bigger territory he 
could increase his earnings. From a 
look at his records we didn’t agree 
with him. 

He was near enough to be called 
into the main office for a conference 
on his territory request. We make it 
a point to give every reasonable request 
a salesman makes, and sometimes even 
unreasonable ones, careful considera- 
tion, so that if the answer is “no” he 
knows why and has no legitimate rea- 
son for a “gripe” after the matter is 
settled. 


Bigger Checks, Smaller Field 


Before “C,” when he arrived, we 
placed a breakdown of his past sales, 
showing him in black and white on 
what customers he had made a gain, 
and on what ones a loss, so that the 
net results remained about the same 
and didn’t show up in his earnings 
figures. We showed him that he 
wasn't selling all our lines, and not 
selling enough of our higher-priced 
items, on which there was a larger 
commission. 

We then suggested that, instead of 


a larger territory, he take a reduction in 


the area he covered; that with less terri- 
tory and more correctly planned, in- 
tensive effort on the line, his earnings 
would go up. “What’s more,” we of- 
fered, “if you will take the smaller ter- 
ritory and try it as we suggest, we will 
guarantee you last year’s earnings.” 

Since the risk was on us, he accepted 
the reduced territory on trial. Result: 
An increase of 20% in volume of 
sales that year, with about 10% of 
the territory, in dollar volume, given 
up. He’s still getting more out of it, 
with less to cover, and is now satisfied 
with his territory. We're benefiting 
from increased sales and have saved 
on expense money, since it doesn’t cost 
him as much to cover the smaller ter- 
ritory. 


Territory alignments are important, 
and regular coverage of a territory is 
important, but common sense applied 
to these is most important of all. That 
you can have too much of a good 
thing, even faithfulness to duty, was 
demonstrated by another salesman who 
slipped into being a “' plodder.”’ 

During a period when there were 
a number of strikes everywhere, his 
sales were more affected by them than 
the average. A personal investigation 
disclosed why; he was overdoing a 
good quality—dependability. 

I found he was making his territory 
too religiously. He wouldn’t break his 
schedule or interrupt his routine of 
calls no matter what outside factors 
might be involved. If he were sched- 
uled to go to a certain town at a cer- 
tain time, the fact that all his stops 
were strike-bound wouldn’t alter his 
course, even though he knew about it 
in advance. He would call on all his 
customers and prospects just the same, 
not even expecting they'd buy anything 
at that time. 

I have always preached, ‘Plan your 
work—and work your plan,’ but I saw 
that this time I had been taken too lit- 
erally. Straightening him out was 
merely a matter of talking the situation 
over with him, showing him that rules, 
like everything else, must be mixed 
with common sense; but convincing 
him without shaking his faith in the 
ideal of dependability and duty which 
was part of his character. 


Conquering Cockiness 


At the other extreme of the per- 
sonality pole is the temperamental 
salesman, who knows he’s good, thinks 
you wouldn’t want to lose him—and 
acts accordingly. Salesman “D” was 
in that catgory; he thought rules 
weren’t made for him and was, char- 
acteristically, | uncooperative. His 
most flagrant disregard for the existing 
order was in not answering letters . . . 
ignoring all correspondence. 

Everybody from the president o: 
down tried to persuade, cajole or 
threaten him into correcting this bad 
habit, all to no avail. The solution, 
when we finally hit upon it, was as 
simple as it was effective. During one 
of our sales conventions I got him 
aside for a private talk. 

“Look here,” I said politely but 
firmly, “you count on your checks cont- 
ing to you regularly, and we never slip 
up, do we? Well, from now on we 
will count on getting answers to our 
letters just as regularly. If you fall 
down on the letters, we will fall down 
on the checks. And it won't do any 
good to write or wire or otherwise yell 

(Continued on page 65) 
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market 


It's hits you want . . . sales results 
spread and multiplied over the entire 
market. Your pattern of fire depends 
upon your aim and your ammunition 
and your skill. 

If you select The Giobe-Democrat tc 
do your advertising job in the 49th 
State, your pattern covers the entire 
target . . . St. Louis PLUS the rest of 
this rich region. 

No single rifle shots directed at one 
small part of the market, but a double- 
barreled blast which delivers a simul- 
taneous hit. 
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RIGHT NOW — 
an Oil Boom 
is multiplying 
sales possibilities 
in The 49th State 
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List of Sales Betterments 


Which May Be Made Now 


nh 


19. 
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More calls per day. 
More hours of work per day. 


Moré resale work, for dealers and 
jobbers. 


More time in face-to-face contact, 
less time in dawdling and office de- 
tail. 


Better advance planning of time and 
routes. 


Better and wider use of sales tools 
—demonstrators, visualizers, sam- 
ples, models, ete. 


Better advance preparation for im- 
portant individual prospect calls. 


Earlier starting in the morning. 


More night calls in certain lines 
where husband-and-wife selling, for 
example, is needed. 


More accurate, and more regular, 
sales reports. 


More study and self-betterment. 


More thorough canvassing of terri- 
tory. 


More emphasis on new customers, 
new outlets. 


Better and more complete prospect 
lists, and better coverage of them. 


Reclaiming of a higher percentage of 
lost customers. 


“Trading up” present customers for 
larger orders, larger monthly vol- 
ume. 


More “complete-line” outlets and 
customers, 


Great effort to secure “radiation” 
prospects and _ referred business, 
through use of present customers 
and prospects as “centers-of-influ- 
ence.” 


Re-canvassing of ALL prospects who 
have previously refused to do busi- 
ness. Many of these will be inter- 
ested now in multiple sources of 


supply. HIGHLY IMPORTANT! 


Insistence on bigger stocks, to avoid 
out of stock items. 


Closer adherence to eredit and pay- 
ment terms. 


Closer study of “what-the-customer- 
does-with-the-product” as a means of 
discovering new uses, new prospects, 
new markets. 


More digging for “proof” material 

testimonial letters, performance 
studies, ete., from satisfied  cus- 
tomers. 


Development of outlets into better 
merchandisers, bigger users, and/or 
better service men. 


More confidence, fight, dominance 
in the salesmen—more refusals to 
be floored by prospect’s “No!”— 
more staying in the sales ring for 
one extra round—to win! 
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Sales Jobs You Must Tackle Now 
While Prices Are Rising 


Your opportunities to lift the efficiency of the selling pro- 


gram all along the line are enormously enhanced by pres- 


ent conditions in American markets. Don’t muff them. 


BY BURTON BIGELOW 


Burton Bigelow Organization, 
Sales Management Consultants, 


New York and Buffalo 


ee USINESS as usual” is defi- 
nitely NOT the slogan of the 
Murphy Products Co., feed 
manufacturers, of Burling- 
ton, Wis., under the new conditions 
created by the unexpected war boom in 
prices, according to James H. Murphy, 
president. 

“We haven't any slogan to substi- 
tute for ‘business as usual,” says Mr. 
Murphy, “unless it is ‘business as 
unusual,’ but we expect to take imme- 
diate advantage of the extraordinary 
new set of circumstances which the 
price rise has brought about.” 

To get the background of this deci- 
sion, we must step into the offices of 
the Murphy Products Co. on Thursday 
and Friday, September 7 and 8, just 
four days after the declaration of “‘a 
state of war’’ by England and France— 
and there observe for a few hours the 
effect of wildly climbing commodity 
prices upon one business. 

Prices of their raw materials—such 
as meat scraps, tankage, middlings, 
and cod liver oil, for example—were 
skyrocketing hour by hour; on many 
commodities all prices were withdrawn 
and the only quotation they could get 
was that given to their truck driver 
when their truck backed up to the 
warehouse door ready to load. In six 
hours the raw material cost of building 
one of the Murphy brands of mixing 
concentrates advanced $6.45 a ton. 
But being well protected on an inven- 
tory of raw materials, the Murphy 
people advanced their prices only $3 
a ton, although other feed manufac- 
turers were upping sale prices from $4 
to $10 a ton. 

Although no advance notice of the 
price rise was formally given, orders 
poured in by telephone, telegraph and 
mail. Many dealers even called in per- 
son with their trucks to take deliveries. 
As a result, one day’s volume totaled 
about 18 times the average volume for 
a single day. 

This sudden spurt of added buying, 


it was realized, was no blessing if it 
turned out to be only buying for in- 
ventory against an expected later price 
rise. Such peak buying today would 
only mean a corrective slump in the 
next month or two. To dispel this 
worry, long distance calls were made 
to five widely dispersed key dealers 
who had ordered large stocks. The 
essence of all the reports was: “We're 
not buying for inventory. We're buy- 
ing to fill trucks at our loading plat- 
forms.” 

One dealer reported: ‘Farmers are 
here with wagons, trucks, tractors and 
trailers, waving the long green in our 
faces. Farmers who claimed inability 
to settle up a feed bill for $10 last 
weck are here with cash aplenty, taking 
the feed away.” 

So the Murphy sales manager heaved 
a sigh of relief. “If the farmers are 
taking feed out, then it is really sold!” 
said he. 

That evening, when we had settled 
back in the peace and quiet of Mr. 
Murphy’s library at home, I ventured a 
challenging inquiry. ‘‘Well, I suppose 
the sales department can settle back 
and take things easy for a time, while 
the mill catches up with orders?” 

The head of this business is a keen, 
sales-minded executive who drives for 
business every day in the year and it 
was to be expected that the challenge 
would not go unanswered. 

“Not on your life!” vigorously re- 
plied Jim Murphy. “On the contrary, 
these next few months are going to 
provide us with the greatest opportu- 
nity for sales betterment that we have 
had in ten years. 

“Our business has grown rapidly 
these past few years, as you know. 
Our sales organization has grown with 
it, perhaps even ahead of it. The men 
in the field—and this includes the dis- 
trict managers as well as the salesmen 
—still have many bad habits that need 
to be eradicated. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Detroiters Get More 


gery seeking increased sales this fall and winter 


could hardly wish for a greater opportunity than is 


presented by the Detroit Market and The Detroit News. 
Consider these important facts: 


@ Business is good in Detroit and growing better. 
Near-record gains over 1938 have been scored thus 
far in 1939 in nearly all major classifications of 
business. 

@ According to the U. S. Census of Manufacturers, 
1937, Detroit is the greatest industrial center in the 
world, paying higher factory wages than any other 
part of the globe! 

@ The automobile industry is geared up for big pro- 
duction, the 1940 models are rolling off assembly 
lines. A steady increase in employment is anticipated. 
@ With new models already accorded enthusiastic 
reception and with business improvement general in 
Detroit, automobile dealers and manufacturers alike 
expect good business for months to come. 


With these and many other important factors contributing 
substantially to Detroit’s prosperity, advertisers are af- 
forded one of the largest and most fertile fields in America 
for fall and winter sales. Try a test campaign in Detroit 
now. Concentrate your sales effort in The Detroit News, 
THE HOME NEWSPAPER OF DETROITERS. The De- 
troit News has the largest city and trading area circulation 
of any Detroit newspaper and, alone, reaches more than 
63% of ALL Detroit homes taking any weekday newspaper 


regularly. Its entire city circulation is 76% HOME 
DELIVERED! 


THE DETROIT NEWS 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


New York: |. A. KLEIN, Inc. 
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Money to Spend 


Wage Level 
in Detroit 
Tops Field 


Rating Is Based on 
Census Data 


Detroit is the greatest industrial 
center in the world, paying factory 
wages higher than in any other part 
of the globe. 

This indispntable fact stands out 
from the array of statistical data 
assembled by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce in its most 
recent Census of Manufacturers, 
that taken in 1937. The census is 
taken every odd year. 

In an analysis of the report, just 
released, John R. Stewart, statisti- 
clan of the Detreit Board of 
Commerce, pointed out Saturday: 

“By every yardstick of industrial 
supremacy, Detroit is tops. 

“Whatever the basis on which 
inter-city comparisons are made 
whether its number of wage-earners. 
total wages, value of manufactured 
products, values added by the man- 
ufacturing process or some other 
measure of manufacturing activity, 
Detroit, on a per capita basis, leads 
vd — cities by a substantial 
648 MILLIONS IN WAGES 

Detroit, at the time the census 
was taken, had 2,451 establishments 
employing an average of 406,882 
wage earners who were paid a total 
of $648,515,000 in wages annually to 
produce: products valued in 1937 at 
$3,409,351,000. 

The value of products per capita 
was $1,623. The average annual 
Wage paid was $1,594, approached 
only by Pittsburgh with $1,532 paid 
its workers. In all the’ other in- 
ea areas in the United States, 

average } 
ba 2 lee ag wage was below 

Another striking fact is that of 
the entire 33 industrial areas, the 
Census of Manufactures shows only 
Detroit and Wheeling, West Va., 
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Practical Pointers on Working 
with Department Store Clerks 


These important questions concerning the how-to-do-it in getting 


better cooperation from retail salespeople are answered here: 


1. What should a manufacturer do to organize a salespeople’s 


club? 


pared and presented? 


3. Should a manufacturer use a P. M. 


2. How should a manufacturer’s correspondence course be pre- 


plan to stimulate the 


interest of retail salespeople in his product? 


4. How can contests be organized among retail salespeople? 


Part I of the second of two articles * 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


The Grey Advertising Agency, 
New York City 


HAT should a manufacturer 
do to organize a_ sales- 
people’s club? 

Some of the most success- 
ful salespeople’s clubs organized by 
manufacturers have built up their 
memberships through nothing more 
elaborate than announcements in their 
house magazines. In organizing yours, 
therefore, the first step should be an 
announcement in this medium describ- 
ing the activities planned and enclos- 
ing an entry blank. 

In addition, to assure its success, 
supply your salesmen with entry blanks 
and get them busy enrolling sales- 
people in the stores they call on. A 
prize or bonus might be given to the 
salesman who enrolls the largest num- 
ber of members. 

Special bulletins and letters to buy- 
ers are important, too, in getting en- 
rollments. The entry blank should be 
so arranged that it is simple for a 
buyer to enroll his entire department 
in the club at one time. 

The club’s activities need not be 
elaborate, and they should be planned 
entirely to educate the members on 
how to sell your merchandise. A mag- 


*In the first article—SM Sept. 1—Mr. 
Cumming discussed how the manufacturer 
can reach the department store buyer with 
his training material, how cooperate with 
the store training department. He described 
the principal media used by manufacturers 
in educating department store salespeople, 
the types of information most needed, and 
the limits to the amount of information 
salespeople can absorb at one time.—THE 
EDITORS. 
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azine or “flash sheet’’ is necessary to 
keep the members in touch w.th you. 
This may be issued once a month, or 
if your product is a seasonal one, four 
or five times a year at the height of 
the season. It should tell about new 
products, about any selling ideas that 
may be seasonal, about leading sales 
personalities in your field, and should 
announce informative bulletins for 
which the members may write to the 
club. 

An occasional contest—it can be a 
letter contest, or a slogan contest, or 
a display contest—will help to main- 
tain a peak of interest in your club and 
in your product. 

The letter contest should call for 
250-word contributions on any subject 
you may select, such as ‘How I in- 
crease my average salescheck by push- 
ing XYZ.” You'll get valuable edu- 
cational material for your club mag- 
azine from a contest like this, and club 
members will have to learn how to sell 
your product in order to write their 
essays. 

The slogan contest will bring a large 
number of entries, and will focus the 
attention of store salespeople on your 
product during the life of the contest. 

The display contest calls for the 
preparation of a display of your mer- 
chandise on the selling floor. A photo- 
graph of it is sent to you and the best 
displays are awarded prizes. During 
the course of this contest your product 
gets several times as much display as 
it would normally receive, and the 


salespeople learn more about it 
through their work in displaying it. 
Remember it’s the salespeople in most 
stores, and not the display department, 
who are responsible for the interior 
displays of your merchandise. 

In every salesperson’s club someone, 
preferably the editor of the club mag- 
azine, should be named and built up 
as a personality to whom the club 
members should write for answers to 
their problems and for information 
about how to do a better selling job 
with your merchandise. 

Are salespeople’s clubs successful? 
A club started last Fall by A. Hol- 
lander & Son, Inc., enrolled more 
than 4,000 members in two months, 
The Printzess Club of Printz-Bieder- 
man Co., Cleveland, makers of wom- 
en’s coats, has had more than 5,500 
members on its active rolls for many 
years. 

Give store salespeople an interesting 
publication, plenty of information they 
can really use in their selling, and a 
few good contests to keep up their in- 
terest, and you'll get plenty from your 
salespeople’s club. 


Training by Correspondence 


How should a manufacturer's cor- 
respondence course be prepared and 
presented? 


The preparation of a correspondence 
course isn’t a matter to be entered into 
lightly. It is a device for reaching 
salespeople that should be used only 
by makers of varied lines or compli- 
cated products and it should be de- 
cided upon only if other vehicles prove 
to be inadequate. Department store 
salespeople have no more spare time 
than the rest of us, and they don’t 
want to waste what little time they 
have wading through an eight-weeks’ 
course that should have been boiled 
down to brief selling points that could 
have been absorbed in a few minutes. 
The correspondence course that has as 
its main purpose the blowing of the 
manufacturer's own horn will actually 
do more harm than good. 


On the other hand, if your product 
is the kind that requires more educa- 
tional material than you can possibly 
pack into a brief pamphlet or two, and 
if you can prepare a series of lessons 
that will be sincerely helpful to the 
people selling your product, by all 
means offer a correspondence course. 
Salespeople are anxious to get real sell- 
ing information, and you'll probably 
be amazed at your enrollment. 

To produce a good course, pattern 
it after those of the better correspond- 
ence schools. Prepare a series of bul- 
letins on how to sell your product, to 
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Monitor advertising helps build nation-wide consumer 
demand for Three Diamonds products 


“The Christian Science Monitor has been a vitally important part of our 
program to promote the sale of Three Diamonds Crabmeat and Three Dia- 


monds Tuna,” writes Maxon, Inc., advertising agency for Three Diamonds 


products. “We have used The Christian Science Monitor for over 5 years and we 
have convincing proof of the ability of your paper to move consumers into ac- 
tion as well as of its power to influence dealers to stock these products.” To 
many other grocery product advertisers, the Monitor has also proven its effec- 


tiveness in building sales. May we give you the facts? 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 Fifth Avenue 


0) 6 OTHER BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, Miami, St, Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
. Los Angeles, Seattle . . . London, Paris, Geneva 


2832 FOOD RETAILERS ADVERTISE IN THE MONITOR 
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And major paradox of all—a nation second only 
to the U. S. in industrial development, but with 
negligible industrial resources. Here are de- 
scribed the two four-year plans, designed to make 
Germany blockade-proof in food and materials 
and war industries. In other words, preparation 
for totalitarian war, which takes in everything and 
everybody. FortuNE for October estimates the 


successes and shortcomings of the plans, their 


@ The first of three articles costs in shoddy Ersatz goods, lowered living stand- 
on Germany shows you the industrial machine ards, health, nerves—and liberty. Much of the ma- 


Goring has built to fight the present 
war. Explains the economic para- 
doxes of a profit system bossed by 
army generals, a labor shortage 
with few wage rises, a consumer- 


goods scarcity with stable prices. 


terial in this article was smuggled 
past Nazi censorship and all the 
facts have been checked and cross- 
checked as far as possible. GER- 
MANY I: “We Are LIVING IN A 


Fortress.” Page 55. 


How can U.S. achieve full employment? 


* Seventeen prominent men sat for a whole 
weekend at ForruNe’s Round Table—bankers, 
labor union executives, farm organization offic- 
ers, company presidents, legislators, economists. 
These men dug into the causes of the continued 
widespread unemployment in the U. S. They 
discussed and argued for three long sessions. 
Despite their conflicting interests and points of 
view, they discovered an “area of agreement” on 
the deterrents now working against full employ- 
ment and the measures that should immediately 


be taken to remove them. The complete report 
is in Fortune for October. Page 41. 


= a. 
Photo by Robert Mack 


WHAT THE WAR HAS DONE ALREADY 10 U. S. OPINION 


¢ Immediately War broke out The ForTuNE Survey was 
ready with a questionnaire to measure the first terrific impact 
on Public Opinion. From this Survey you will learn what 
Americans really want Congress to do about the arms 
embargo—where the isolationists stand now in public 
esteem—which side Americans hope will win the War— 
which side they think will win. When you read it you may 


revise your guess on America’s chances of staying out. 


[FANN AMERICA'S $1,600,000 SWEETHEART 


* Producer Joe Pasternak says she’s worth “$10,000,000 
cold cash.” For Universal she has yielded at least twice 
production costs on each of her five pictures. Of the 
$1,600,000 she will have earned for herself before she’s 
21, Miss Durbin will keep a mere $475,000. Striking the 
wholesome and virginal note in mass entertainment has 
become big business—complete with a tangle of law suits, 
contracts, budgets and the garment industry. ForTUNE for 
October. DEANNA DurBIN. Page 66. 
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ALLIED CHEM 


Today, though chemicals is still a leader among the pioneers 
on the frontier of science, Allied has become a technological 
Tory. Its laboratory work has been reduced to little more 
than cost-cutting research. It has slipped to second place in 
assets, third in sales. Since Allied’s formation its secretive 
genius, Orlando Weber, has seen to it that the public gets the 
minimum of information about Allied. But Fortune for 
October pieces together the most complete lay picture of 


Allied ever presented. ALLIED CuemicaL & Dye. Page 45. 


AMERICA WILL DECIDE THE PEACE 

¢ The ultimate problems of World 
War II will be the problems of peace. 
Whether the 
liberty or for statism depends not on 
the belligerents, say the Editors of 
ForTt NE, but on whether the U. S. 
continues to live by its libertarian 
frontier principles. And what that 
depends on is examined by the Editors 
in THe U. S. Frontier. ForTUNE for 
October. Page 84. 


decision will be for 


OCTOBER l, 
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CAL DOESN'T DREAM DREAMS 


¢ When Allied started off in 1920 it was America’s No. 1 


company in one of the most exciting industries—chemicals. 


A NEW KIND OF SURVEY: BUSINESS OPINION 


¢ Applying the technique of THE 
FORTUNE SuRVEY, FORTUNE under- 
takes a series of inquiries into the cli- 
mate of Business Opinion. Page 52. 


ARE THE DEMOCRATS A PARTY? They are 


split into more and odder sub-groups 
than at any time since 1860. ForTUNE 


dissects the elements, examines the 
problems the party faces for 1940, 
introduces the personalities. Page 70. 


ti S Vc Me 
Photo by Robert Yarnall Richie 


THE MYSTERY OF W2KNIN— 
RADIO BOMBSHELL wajor 


Armstrong’s FM (frequency 


modulation) is on the verge 
of causing a technological 
revolution in radio — one 
that will scrap 40 million 
radio sets and $75,000,000 
worth of broadcasting 
equipment. What the Major 
has had to cope with is one 
of the great dramas of mod- 
ern science. REVOLUTION IN 
Rapio. Fortune for Octo- 
ber. Page 86. 
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‘Go find out who's the wise guy in the research department!” 


* 


be mailed at intervals of a weck, two 
weeks or a month to each salesperson 
who enrolls. 

Be careful not to be too selfish in 
the material you include. If your 
product is glassware, avoid confining 
your course to a series of lessons on 
the selling points that are exclusively 
yours. Start with the uses of glass- 
ware, to give the salesperson a back- 
ground of knowledge that will make 
her conversation with customers more 
interesting and more authoritative. 
Then tell about some of the better- 
known antiques and the classical forms 
of glassware. In your next few lessons 
describe the types of glassware for spe- 
cific uses. In each of these lessons use 
your product and its selling points as 
examples, but don’t let it dominate 
the course or even a single lesson. 

The length of time required for a 
course will vary with the quantity of 
material to be presented. If it re- 
quires six months or a year, however, 
it should be broken up with some 
mark of completion every three months 
and a “new” course started, in order 
to maintain interest and to indicate to 
the salesperson that she is making 
progress. A written test is a good way 
to mark these progress points. 
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There are five good ways to get en- 
rollments in your correspondence 
course: 


1. Feature it in your house magazine. 
Tell about the helpful material in the 
course, about the certificate to be awarded 
to those who complete it satisfactorily, 
about the fact that the buyer will know 
who is taking it. ‘Sell’ your course to the 
salespeople in your house magazine article. 


2. Send out a special bulletin about the 
course, mailing it to the salespeople at their 
homes or at the stores. 


3. Give your own salesmen complete 
information on the course and have them 
enroll the salespeople in every store they 
call on. 


4. Send enrollment forms to the buyer 
in each store that handles your merchan- 
dise and have him enter his salespeople in 
the course. 


5. Give store training departments full 
information about your course. Many of 
them will cooperate with you in giving it 
to the extent of organizing classes with 
your material as subject matter, and con- 
ducting final examinations to check their 
people on the good they have derived from 
the course. 


Prepare the right material for your 
correspondence course, then use as 
many as you can afford of these meth- 
ods of getting enrollments. Most 
stores will gladly cooperate with you 


in getting this type of material into 
their salespeople’s hands. 

When should a manufacturer use a 
P. M. plan to stimulate the interest of 
retail salespeople in his product? 


The best answer to this question is 
“Never!” If a manufacturer thinks he 
must use a P. M. plan it is generally 
an indication that his product is weak, 
or that he is not doing sufficient edu- 
cational work with his retaii salespeo- 
ple to keep their interest at the proper 
pitch. 

If the trouble is the weakness of the 
product, then the money budgeted for 
P. M.’s would be better spent in im- 
proving the merchandise. If the edu- 
cational program is the weak point, 
the P. M. money should go to build 
it up. 


Why P. M.’s Are N. G. 


There are three principal objections 
to P.M.’s: 


1. The better retail outlets object to 
them on principle. They regard them- 
selves as purchasing agents for the con- 
sumer and they want their salespeople to 
be free to recommend the product that will 
best serve the needs of a specific customer. 
Obviously, a P. M. from a manufacturer is 
going to stand in the way of this freedom 
of salesmanship. 


2. Retailers look upon the manufac- 
turer's P. M. as an interference with their 
own merchandising operation. Suppose the 
buyer orders his salesmen to push some old 
stock he wants to sell without a markdown, 
cr an item on which he makes a higher 
markup, and finds that instead they are sell- 
ing a product because its maker pays them 
a P. M. His natural inclination is to drop 
the product that had the P. M. on it. And 
after that he avoids stocking items on which 
the manufacturer promises a P. M. 


3. More than one manufacturer can play 
the P. M. game, and when several com- 
petitors offer P. M.’s nobody profits but 
the store salesmen. The P. M. on mat- 
tresses is a case in point. One manufac- 
turer put a P. M. on his product in an 
effort to beat competition on the selling 
floor. Every other mattress maker promptly 
matched him. Today the industry is dead- 
locked with P. M.’s although there is little 
doubt that just as many mattresses would 
be sold if all the mattress makers could 
agree to eliminate the P. M. entirely. 


If your competition gives P. M.’s to 
retail salespeople you may be forced in 
self-defense to do likewise. But don’t 
do it until you have first tried every- 
thing else. 

How can contests be organized 
among retail salespeople? 

Several manufacturers have fought 
their way out of the P. M. whirlpool 
by means of salespeople’s contests. For 
the contest is an excellent means of 
arousing interest in your product with- 
Out spending too much money. And 
the contest has an added advantage 
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over the P. M. Where the P. M. is 
a simple bribe, the properly conducted 
contest calls for selling skill and 
knowledge of the product. That skill 
and that knowledge stay with the 
salesperson after the contest is over. 

The contest, therefore, acts as an 
incentive to close study of the educa- 
tional material you prepare on your 
product. 

There are a number of types of con- 
test that can be organized sucessfully 
in retail stores. In general, however, 
they divide themselves into those based 
on total sales, and those based on some 
work in connection with the product, 
evidence of which can be sent to the 
manufacturer for judging. 

The experience of many manufac- 
turers has shown conclusively that the 
only successful contests based on total 
sales are those in which there is a prize 
for every participating store and the 
salespeople in each store compete only 
against each other. For it is obvious 
that if you simply offer a prize to the 
salesperson who has the biggest sales 
of your product within a certain pe- 
riod, the salespeople in the largest 
stores will have a tremendous advan- 
tage. If you try to overcome this by 
dividing stores and salespeople into 
classifications, your contest becomes too 
complicated and unwieldy. 

However, if you announce that a 
prize will be awarded the salesperson 
at Jones & Co. whose total sales of 
your product are the largest during the 
term of your contest, the salespeople 
know they have an equal chance to win 
and they enter the battle with enthu- 
siasm. 

Here are the rules of a salespeople’s 
contest held recently by The American 
Lady Corset Co., Inc.: 


RULES 


1. Each salesperson in the corset department of 

any authorized American Lady dealer is 
eligible to compete for the 133 cash prizes in 
this nationwide sales contest. 

The contest will begin on Tuesday, Septem- 

ber 6th, and end on Saturday, November 19th, 

1938. 

3. Prizes will be awarded to the 133 contestants 
who, during the eleven weeks of the contest, 
earn the greatest number of points by selling 
American Lady garments at regular prices. 
Prizes will be awarded on the following basis: 

For each complete $5.00 Artist Model.15 points 

For each complete $7.50 (or higher) 

pe Re eee ener >, ds 

For each extra Artist Model brassiere..25 ‘* 

For each Miss Today all-in-one, girdle 

or pantie, $2.00 or $3.50........... 
For each Miss Today all-in-one, girdle 

or pantie, $5.00 
For each Miss Today all-in-one, girdle 

OF PO FE Miiknca cnccdssecccus a 
For each $5.00 Nu-Note.... 
For each $7.50 (or higher) Nu-Note. .25 


nN 


For each American Lady all-in-one or 
Se eS ee 

For each American Lady all-in-one or 
ON PUN rg le og cae irae Se ” 

For each American Lady all-in-one or 
SE, Le We vaisaxesccucesoscaes _ ”™ 


On Top of That 
When you have made a total of 500 points 


(regardless of what type of garments they are 
for—all of one classification or mixed) you im- 
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.. . Bonus Points! 


OCTOBER 1, 


| ALL 


mediately get a bonus of 300 extra points. 
When you have made a total of 1,300 points 
you get a bonus of 300 more extra points. 
When you have made a total of 2,500 points 
you get a bonus of 500 extra points. 
For each 300 earned points over 3,000 you get 
a bonus of 100 extra points. 


4. These are the prizes: 


Se Ek ovicctcene ene $250 cash 
gre er a 
ee Ed cao ating plein 100 “* 
' ere a 
PE BD SMBs osc ccense on 
Se eee 
eS) ae : 


In case of 
awarded. 


5. When a sale is made to a customer, the cus- 
tomer’s mame and address must be secured 
and placed on the slip provided by us for the 
purpose. These slips are to be mailed with 
every weekly Contest Report to the Contest 
Manager, American Lady Corset Co., Detroit, 
Mich, 

6. Weekly reports are to be sent to the Contest 
Manager at the end of each selling week. 
The selling week begins Monday morning and 
ends with the closing of the store on Saturday. 


a tie, duplicate prizes will be 


Sales reports on these weekly reports are to 
be made in units and price lines, in strict 
accordance with the headings for each col- 
umn, and must be signed by the manager of 
the corset department or the head of the store. 
All figures must be NET, with 
ducted. 

7. It is specifically understood that points earned 
are for individual effort only, and not for the 
combined efforts of more than one girl in a 
department. It is also specifically understood 
that points will be given only for regular mer- 
chandise. Specials, jobs or sale goods are not 
included. 

8. No <r of the American Lady Corset 
Co. will be eligible to enter the contest. 


(In the second part of this article Mr. 
Cumming will answer the following ques- 
tions: How can a manufacturer's demon- 
strators do a better job of educating sales- 
people? How should a manufacturer organ- 
ize a salespeople’s convention? When a 
manufacturer organizes a special promotion, 
how can he get complete details to the sales- 
people?—-THE Ep!rors.) 
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Some men prefer their women “wild, weak and 
willing’’—but even they can’t help admiring a 
magazine that points out youth’s straight, but not 
“narrow,” path to good living—and gets away 
with it! The Ladies’ Home Journal starts with 
the teen-age Sub-Deb who reads her mother’s 
magazines. It gives her what she wants— just as 


it gives mothers, shoppers, homemakers, and (as 


Ladies’ Home 


= 


id | men say) career-women what they want. It calls 


a ) a spade a spade—but not the way a man would 


ot | understand it. In many matters, a man’s view- 
Ly point is quite different from a woman’s. It is 
th | the same with magazines. The Journal doesn’t 
rs straddle these two points-of-view. That’s why it’s 
as the magazine women believe in—why things 


{a 
: , ; phottom “Co 
as happen when the Journal comes out! Burie his line, 


ve clot e you ca 


colleg Union women? 
THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 
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Employe “Suggestion Systems” 


(Continued from page 20) 


Men are not hesitant about making 
suggestions that might result in saving 
of labor, according to Personnel Di- 
rector Wells, because of the com- 
pany's tradition of moving men to 
other departments when existing jobs 
become unnecessary. 


Hygrade Sylvania Now 
Names Its Suggestors; 
Gets Better Ideas 


Having found that it pays to con- 
duct a periodic check-up of its employe 
suggestion plan, Hygrade Sylvania 
Corp., Boston and Salem, Mass., 
stages an annual analysis, studying the 
system, step by step, with a critical 
attitude. From last year’s analysis 
came a simple change which has pro- 
duced considerably better suggestions 
and eliminated many that merely 
waste everyone’s time. It reduced the 
former volume—2,400 ideas annually 

but stepped up the proportion of 
acceptable ideas to about 10%. 

The company had for many years 
thought it best to conceal the identity 
of the suggestor from the judging 
committee, using numbers instead. 
Only the names of winners were ever 
known to the management. 

Feeling that the benefits of a good 
Suggestion system are as much psy- 
chological as they are material, the 
management eliminated the anony- 
mous feature. Each suggestor now 
identifies himself with his own ideas. 
New life at once sprang up within 
the system because employes naturally 
seek identification in the eyes of the 
management. 

Suggestions are reviewed and passed 
upon by a suggestion committee made 
up of the factory superintendent, fac- 
tory equipment manager, secretary of 
the general manager and the factory 
cost accountant. Awards are computed 
on a sliding scale, based on the sav- 
ings effected for one year. As a direct 
result of making suggestions having 
no relation to their work, some em- 
ployes have received pay increases and 
promotions. 

The company’s general conclusion, 
after more than 20 years’ experience 
with suggestion systems, is: (1) They 
are very much worth while; (2) 
They can always be improved, and 
(3) The system being used should be 
reviewed at least once a year with a 
self-critical attitude on the part of the 
management. 
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Armstrong Cork System 
Is Simple and Direct 


A straight-line method, with very 
little mechanism, operates the Arm- 
strong Cork Co.'s employe suggestion 
system. There is no formal committee. 
A suggestion secretary collects ideas 
from the suggestion boxes regularly, 
passes them to officers of departments 
affected, with no suggestor’s name at- 
tached. These officers make the de- 
cision. The suggestion number, for 
which each suggestor holds a coupon 
from his original blank, is posted on 
all bulletin boards and the idea man 
goes to the secretary for his answer— 
either a cash award or a full explana- 
tion for a rejection, This usually takes 
no more than one month, The plan is 
as simple as that. 

But simple though it is, the scheme 


regularly turns in a good many usable 
ideas, some of which have meant 
much to the company. Some big cash 
awards have been made. One man 
originally received $3 for a suggestion 
to improve a linoleum product that 
later paid him $50 and finally $1,500 
additional as the value of the im- 
provement showed itself. A mechanic 
got $250 for an idea that helped 
eliminate scraps. A hand printer got 
$150 for suggesting a more efficient 
method of handling paints. Another 
workman was paid $5 and _ finally 
$175 for devising a way to repair a 
rubber blanket on a linoleum rotary 
machine. A simple idea for substi- 
tuting kraft paper tape for cloth tape 
in sealing brought an inspector $350. 

From 1932 to 1937 inclusive the 
company paid out $2,883.50 in initial 
awards and $4,437.50 in additional 
awards because its men took seriously 
the company’s message, frequently re- 
peated: “We constantly seek improve- 
ment and your cooperation is essential 
if we are to continue to succeed.” 


Goodrich Expands Its Plan 
With “Assigned Problems” 


A successful employe suggestion 
plan has been in operation at the 
Akron, Ohio, plant of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. since 1916. Any employe 
below the rank of foreman may sub- 
mit as many suggestions as he wishes. 

Fairly administered and carefully 
systematized, the Goodrich suggestion 
plan rewards the employe in direct 
proportion to the savings effected by 
his idea. It has stimulated such inter- 
est on the part of employes in the 
actual functioning of the organization 
that from 1934 to 1937 more than 
30% of the suggestions were adopted, 
rewarded and made a part of com- 
pany procedure. This high radio led 
the company to extend the plan to the 
subsidiary Miller Rubber Co. and also 
to establish a Goodrich Suggestion 
Club among the retail store employes 
from coast to coast. 

Its success also caused the company 
to institute an interesting variation. 
Termed “Assigned Problems” for the 
records, it consists of asking a foreman 
to enlist the aid of experienced work- 
men in solving problems. In addition 
to stimulating interest in the theory 
and practice of plant operations, the 
“assigned problems” system also has 
resulted in the promotion of employes 
who have indicated a sound knowledge 
of problems. 

For the suggestion plan 62 well- 
marked boxes are placed throughout 
the 165 acres of the Goodrich plant, 


in conspicuous locations where large 
numbers of employes gather—such as 
at bulletin boards, time clocks, etc. In 
addition to a locked compartment, 
each box also offers a supply of com- 
pany blanks. Employes who have dif- 
ficulty outlining the details of their 
idea may obtain help at a “suggestion 
office” as may those who desire to 
submit blue-prints or drawings. 

Each suggestion is collected and 
numbered serially, given a title and 
recorded before being classified by the 
sub-committee. Classifications are 
three: ‘Previously received,” in which 
case the author is notified at once; 
“minors,” which are trivial and do not 
merit a reward—although the author 
is promptly notified; and “majors,” 
which include all suggestions that look 
promising and worthy of considera- 
tion. 

All “majors” are then considered 
by the sub-committee. Many are re- 
jected for such reasons as: Imprac- 
tical; other plans under way; expense 
out of proportion to savings; tried 
out and won’t work. In every case, 
however, the originator of the idea is 
given a full explanation and is en- 
couraged to try again. 

All suggestions which are put to use 
either in the original or in a modified 
form are then ready for an award. 
They are passed on to a main commit- 
tee familiar with departments to be 
affected by the ideas. This committee 
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INDICATE 
TOMORROW'S ACTION 


Day in, day out, throughout the _— Ross Federal Research Corporation probes 
the mind of the consuming public — establishes trends or facts on which modern 
business profitably bases sales, advertising and promotional programs. For today’s 
trends surely indicate tomorrow's action. ® During 1939, the Ross Federal — Sales 
Management surveys have shown the scope and magnitude of modern scientific 
research — its method, equipment and application. Have you watched these trends? 
Do you secnnslee, to mention just one survey, what consumers think of packaging? 
That one survey alone has pointed the way to better packaging and better sales for 
countless manufacturers. ® Ross Federal will gladly send you reprints of all these 
1939 surveys, without obligation. From a review of this series you will see how many 


significant changes have already been made within recent months. Write us today. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


18 EAST 48th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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does not meet formally, each member 
examining copies and making nota- 
tion as to the amount of the award. 

An idea which saves the company 
up to $100 a year is awarded froin $5 
to $10. A saving of $250 to $500 
merits up to $35; a $1,500 to $3,000 
saving earns a $75 to $150 award. 

In cases where savings are large 


and where considerable inventive 
genius has been shown, an_ initial 
award of $25 to $100 is made. At 
the end of a year, a careful check is 
made of the actual saving accruing to 
the company, and a final award is 
made on the basis of definite figures 
and an appraisal of intangible bene- 
fits of the suggestion in use. 


People’s Gas Maintains 


Complete Idea File 


Thoroughness, a detailed record 
system, prompt action and a spirit of 
fairness have combined to make the 
employe suggestion system of the 
People's Gas Light & Coke Co. of 
Chicago work with good effect for 14 
years. Last year 1,405 suggestions 
came in, 393 won awards totaling 
$2,977 and 966 more drew official 
letters of commendation. Total sav- 
ings to the company are not calcu- 
lable. However, 13 suggestions that 
got preliminary cash awards in 1937 
were judged, during 1938, to have 
effected savings of $12,017 and the 
13 suggestors got an additional 
$1,120. 

Naturally, cash benefit to the com- 
pany is only a small part of the whole 
value of the plan. The company 
knows it has improved employe ef- 
forts, smoothed working conditions, 
strengthened customer contacts and 
developed greater employe initiative. 
The system has steadily increased its 


I. She gets an idea while “thinking on 
the job.” 


How a People’s Gas 
Employe in Chicago 
Turns an Idea 


into Cash 


(Photos from Gas News) 
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effectiveness, year by year. Whereas, 
during the entire 14-year period, ideas 
in the suggestion boxes averaged 86 
per month, last year they averaged 
117. Their quality has risen, too. Sav- 
ings to the company made as a result 
of the principal awards alone aver- 
aged $4,781 a year over the 14 years, 
before attaining last year’s figure of 
$12,017. 

The plan is managed by the “sugges- 
tion office” and its secretary. The com- 
pany suggestion committee, in addi- 
tion to the secretary, has a chairman, 
a vice-chairman and three members 
from each of seven groups in the com- 
pany organization. When an_ idea 
reaches the “suggestion office” in the 
daily collection from boxes placed in 
all departments, the suggestor gets a 
numbered receipt. The idea goes to 
several investigators appointed to ex- 
press expert opinion about it, then to 
the group committee members from 
the department in which it originated. 
These reports are considered by the 
whole committee at semi-monthly 
meetings and, if an award is made, 
the cost department figures its value, 
employment files get a record of it for 
future reference in matters of employe 
promotion and salary increases, and 
the employe is notified by a posting 


2. Taking a blank and envelope from 

the board, she writes it out and drops it 

in the suggestion box. A numbered re- 
ceipt comes back to her soon. 


of suggestion numbers—not employe 
names—on bulletin boards and in the 
company house organ. The employe 
presents his numbered receipt at the 
“suggestion office” and learns the re- 
sult. 

This routing plan is illustrated by 
the series of photographs on these 
pages. 

Awards are of four kinds. Winning 


%- A copy goes to each of several in- 
vestigators familiar with the field of this 
particular suggestion. Each one writes an 
opinion for the suggestion committee. 


4. Correspondence department makes 25 
copies for the suggestion committee and 
everyone else who will soon review it. 


3. The daily messenger service delivers 
her suggestion to the committee secre- 
tary who dates and times it, checks 
against a file to make sure it is new, files 
a card for it, sends it down for typing. 
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6. Suggestion committee, at one of its semi-monthly meetings, considers the idea with 
its recommendations attached. Makes a decision—maybe an award. 


ideas that seem to have big future im- 
portance draw preliminary cash 
awards, to be followed the next year 
with additional cash equal to about 
10% of the year’s resultant savings. 
Accepted ideas of smaller value get 
cash awards, the minimum being $5. 
Little ideas win ‘merit marks’’ each 
good for 50 cents, paid cumulatively 
each year. Ideas that cannot be 
adopted but show constructive think- 
ing are rewarded by official letters— 
considered to have good psychological 
value. 

To protect against duplication, the 
“suggestion office” maintains, along 
with a complete file of every idea ever 
submitted—cross indexed by subjects, 
dates, and employe names—a central 
card catalog that summarizes all ideas 
that have been entered. Every new 
suggestion is compared with this file 
first. If it duplicates one submitted 
within the previous five years, and 
wins an award, the original suggestor 
gets the award regardless of the fact 
that his idea may have been imprac- 
tical when submitted. An employe 
may re-enter a suggestion if he wishes 
to extend his five-year protection. 

The company tries to be exceed- 
ingly careful of the reaction of deci- 
sions upon employe suggestions. 
Every idea is acknowledged and if not 
acceptable, a letter explains in detail. 
The system of letter awards to em- 
ployes who do not get cash frequently 
moves a man or woman to attack the 
same problem from a fresh angle and 
makes him a better “thinker on the 
job.” 

One of the details that makes the 
plan work is that the suggestion 
secretary keeps close contact with all 
superintendents, assistant superinten- 
dents, and supervisors to get good 
cooperation. He frequently speaks at 
departmental meetings to keep the 
plan at the front in every employe’s 
mind. He also spends considerable 
time helping employes perfect their 
Own suggestions. 

The suggestion secretary's wide- 
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7. Bulletin with the committee’s de- 
cision is posted in all departments. When 
the suggestor sees her receipt number 
posted she presents her idea receipt to 
the secretary of the committee; gets a 
letter telling her of the award. 


8%. Payroll section adds the amount of 
the award to her regular check. Also a 
record of her idea—whether it wins an 
award or not—goes into the employment 
department records as one index of 
“thinking on the job.” 


awake supervision keeps the system 
functioning actively, with quick, fair, 
understanding action from original in- 
vestigators, from the reviewing de- 
partmental group of the committee, 
and from the whole committee which 
usually has about 100 suggestions be- 
fore it at each semi-monthly session. 


(For more suggestion plans see 
following pages.) 
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This time “Red” Grange has created 
AN ALL STAR GAME TO 
INSPIRE YOUR SALESMEN TO 


EXERT EXTRA EFFORT 


Today your salesmen are talking, eating, 
and sleeping football. You can cash in on 
this fever and increase your sales, by 
letting them participate in your own All 
Star Game. 


@ The All Star Game is more than a con- 
test because when coupled with one of 
our beautiful prize books, containing 
585 nationally known prizes, everybody 
has an opportunity of winning. 


@ This campaign contains ten colorful 
mailings, each stressing an entirely dif- 
ferent theme, that can be tied in with 
your own sales story very definitely 
stamping the entire campaign as your 
own All Star Game. 


@ Write today, for your complimentary 
copy of “Red” Grange’s All Star Game, 
our DeLuxe Prize Book — or both. 


HALAS & KEEFE, INC. 


37 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Mlinois 


A Real 
SALES BUILDER 
for YOU. 


Five years on last job as Eastern 
Sales Manager for national or- 
ganization, breaking all their 
previous sales records! Hundreds 
of customers, contacts, friends 
on east coast and throughout 
U.S.A. Intimate coast-to-coast 
knowledge of men, methods, 
markets, manufacturers, jobbers, 
dealers — NOT by hearsay, but 
from contact on the ground. 


Practical executive and leader 
with 20-year background and na- 
tional reputation in sales and 
advertising management, sales 
promotion and training, writing 
and public speaking . . . you'll 
know his name when you hear it! 
Experience includes radio, loose- 
leaf, chain stores, beverages, 
general advertising agency ac- 
counts — wholesale and retail, 
manufacturing and mail order. 


Dynamic six-footer; only forty; 
splendid organizer and merchan- 
diser. Ready NOW to do profit- 
able sales producing and busi- 
ness building job for YOU. 
Neither high-hat nor high-priced. 
I've known this man for years; 
glad to tell you all about him. 


Philip Salisbury, Gen. Mgr., 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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RCA’s Revived Plan Pulls 
200 Suggestions Per Week 


An employe suggestion plan which 
brings in an average of over 200 sug- 
gestions per week, nets substantial 
savings and improvements in opera- 
tions, stimulates constructive thinking 
on the job, and helps to promote bet- 
ter cooperation between the manage- 
ment and its employes has been in 
successful operation at the plants of 
the RCA Manufacturing Co, for many 
years. Recently, in one of the periodic 
contests to keep interest at a high 
pitch, more than 4,000 suggestions 
were received in a single month, with 
every department and office of the 
RCA represented. Of these, nearly 
600 were adopted and adjudged eli- 
gible for cash and prize awards. 

Elmer C. Morse, RCA’s personnel 
director, believes the success of any 
suggestion system depends on the fol- 
lowing fundamentals: (1) Manage- 
ment must be sincere in asking for 
and encouraging suggestions from its 
employes, and in rewarding for usable 
suggestions. (2) Employes must be 
convinced of management's sincerity by 
careful handling of all such sugges- 
tions, whether or not they are deemed 
acceptable. (3) The employes need 
to be shown how suggestions which 
result in savings and improvements 
put the company in a better competi- 
tive position through lowered costs, 
better quality of its products and bet- 
ter all-round efficiency, which ulti- 
mately benefits employes by providing 
more employment and greater job 
security. 

Over and above the dollars-and- 
cents value of a good suggestion 
system to both company and employes, 
in Mr. Morse’s opinion, is its value in 
stimulating thinking and in promot- 
ing a cooperative spirit. 

RCA Victor's suggestion system at 
Camden, N. J., was inaugurated in 
1924 by the Victor Talking Machine 
Co. For years its operation was desul- 
tory. About two years ago, under Mr. 
Morse’s supervision, the suggestion 
system was renovated, more employes 
were made eligible, awards were made 
more liberal. Handling of suggestions 
was personalized and speeded up con- 
siderably, and the full cooperation of 
every executive who had anything to 
do with the operation of the plan was 
obtained. 

The new and liberalized plan re- 
ceived extensive publicity. Gradually 
the quantity and quality of sugges- 
tions began to show substantial, and 
later, spectacular increases, until the 
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last contest established an all-time high 
to bring in more employe suggestions 
in one month than were received dur- 
ing the entire previous year. 

An innovation which is credited 
with much of the success of this last 
contest was the appointment of a Sug- 
gestion Sponsorship Committee from 
the ranks of the employes, represent- 
ing every department and division of 
the company. Members of this com- 
mittee kept enthusiasm at a high pitch 
in their individual spheres through 


personal contacts, “pep” letters and de- 
partmental posters. Departments were 
pitted against one another in competi- 
tion for the greatest number of sug- 
gestions. 

“It cannot be expected that every 
employe will participate in the sug- 
gestion system, no matter how broad 
its scope or liberal its awards,’ says 
Mr. Morse. “Its total effectiveness 
cannot be judged by the quantity and 
quality of the suggestions that go in 
the boxes. No matter what percentage 
of the employes takes part, an even 
larger percentage is trying hard to de- 
velop ideas. The mere fact that they 
are thinking about possible improve- 
ments is good for both them and the 
company.” 


Bird & Son Chief Officers 
Help Judge Suggestions 


During the past ten years the 2,500 
employes of Bird & Son, inc., East 
Walpole, Mass., have turned in 2,383 
acceptable suggestions, earning an ap- 
proximate total of $21,000 as well as 
saving the company many thousands 
of dollars. 

Permanent in nature, the plan was 
started in 1913 and has the hearty en- 
dorsement of Bird executives who 
find it has: Made employes more 
thoughtful and mindful of costs; 
given them a keener interest in their 
jobs; added materially to their earn- 
ings; furthered good will relations be- 
tween management and employes; in- 
creased operating efficiency and kept 
the entire organization apace with 
competition. 

Details of the plan have been 
worked out with great precision. Gov- 
erning rules are as follows: 

1. Any number of suggestions may be 
submitted by an employe at any time. 

2. Each suggestion should be thought out 
by the suggestor himself and submit- 
ted in his own name. 

3. Each suggestion should be on a sepa- 
rate sheet, using the regular suggestion 
blank. 

4. Suggestions must be clearly and fully 
described and sketch should accompany 
the suggestion whenever possible. 

5. The suggestions should be deposited 
in a suggestion box or mailed to the 
secretary of the suggestion committee. 

6. Suggestions should come from all de- 
partments: Offices, Sales and Manufac- 
turing. 

7. Each suggestion shall be promptly ac- 
knowledged by the committee, and the 
result of the action taken reported as 
soon as possible after each meeting. 

8. Awards for accepted suggestions shall 
be made to all employes except heads 
of departments, foremen, assistant fore- 
men, employes on development work, 
and members of the suggestion and 
executive committees whose duties it 
will be to review and make awards. 


9. Once a suggestion is turned down, it 
may not be considered again unless the 
idea embodied in the suggestion is 
adopted by the management within one 
year. 


10. A worker who feels that a rejected sug- 
gestion is worthy of further considera- 
tion may submit a new suggestion on 
the same idea at any time. 

Rule 4 is included to make em- 
ployes describe their suggestions as 
definitely as possible, and serves to 
decrease the percentage of indefinite 
and generally valueless ideas. 

Rule 9 recently was added because 
the company’s previous plan of re- 
warding the original suggestor when 
a duplicate was later accepted seemed 
unfair. In many cases, the man who 
filed that same suggestion several 
years previously had forgotten the 
idea and had not followed through to 
realize that under present conditions 
the idea held new value. So now, a 
suggestion not accepted the first year 
is automatically dead. 


The scale of awards follows: 


1. New product added to the line. .. $100 
2. Additional award, after it has been 
earned by actual sales of the new 
ORES Perr 900 
3. Improvement in product......... 25 
4. Reduction in cost of manufacture.. 10 
5. Of intangible value, such as reduc- 


tion of accident and fire hazards, 
a. 5 
6. Additional awards for suggestions 

of unusual merit: $10 additional 

award each time an employe has 

five suggestions accepted. 

$100 for the best suggestion each 
year, 

$50 for the second best suggestion 
each year, 

$25 for the third best suggestion 
each year, 

$100 for any suggestion on which 
patent is obtained and assigned 
to Bird & Son, inc. 
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All annual awards are made by the 
president in the directors’ room in the 
presence of the executive committee. 

Since the new product award is 
most important, special rules govern- 
ing such ideas have been announced 


by the management as follows. The 
product must be: 
1. Marketable with a _ reasonable 


profit. 

2. Capable of being manufactured 
with no changes, or only minor 
changes in the present machinery 
equipment. 

3. Either an entirely new product, or 
a new type of product already be- 
ing manufactured; such as a new 
type of floor covering or a new 
type of shingle or siding, or a 
new type of box or carton. 

The Suggestion Secretary collects 
employes’ ideas from the company’s 
30 boxes. Each is written on one side 
of a blank with space on the reverse 
for all chronological records. The 
Suggestion Secretary sends each one to 
an investigator in the department af- 
fected, who talks to the suggestor and 
his supervisor and makes a report 
which then goes to the suggestion 
committee. All recommendations for 
awards go to the company executive 
committee of top officers for final de- 
cision. Suggestors are then notified 
personally and all suggestions, both 
accepted and rejected, go into file. At 
the end of a year the company has a 
complete record of every man’s sug- 
gestions, 


Toledo Scale Averages 
One Good Idea in 3 
with Plan That Pays 


Top officers of the Toledo Scale Co. 
take an active part in that company’s 
employes’ suggestion plan and evety- 
body in the organization knows it. 
This is one factor that has made the 
scheme productive. During 1936-37- 
38 the company got 1,327 suggestions 
and adopted 443. In June of this year 
18 out of 57 suggestions paid out. 
Since the start of the plan in 1920, 
usable ideas have averaged 31.6%. 
Most of these arise in the plants but 
about 2% have come from field de- 
partments. 

Naturally the main benefit of the 
plan is to stimulate active thinking on 
the part of everybody eligible—which 
means everyone except highest of- 
ficers—but there is a definite cash 
value to the company as well. The 
1,327 suggestions received during the 
past three years from 35 departments 
including field service men and sales- 
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men have resulted in cost reductions 
and product improvements. After de- 
ducting the expenses of operating the 
plan, awards, cost of tools, fixtures, 
jigs, etc., to put accepted ideas into 
use, these suggestions have made net 
savings of $13,741.86—an average of 
$12.55 for every idea received or 
$31.02 for those adopted. 

President H. D. Bennett often sits 
in at the regular monthly meetings of 
the judging committee. The vice- 
president and general manager always 
does. Other members of the commit- 
tee are executives in key positions, 
with the personnel manager as the de- 
tail director of the plan, At least one 
plant employe attends every meeting. 


* 


This individual attendance is rotated 
through all departments. The company 
wants its employes to know just how 
the committee works and how serious- 
ly the company takes the whole pro- 
cedure. 

Awards for accepted ideas dropped 
in the suggestion boxes range from $1 
to $50. They are all filed and cross- 
indexed by subject and by names of 
suggestors. Thus the company knows 
which departments are most produc- 
tive of ideas and which employes are 
taking an active part. A champion 
suggestor is a stock trucker whose job 
takes him through most departments. 
Since 1931 he has dropped 110 ideas 
in the boxes and 30 have been 


GOOD RETURNS 


Good returns are reported by advertisers using space in 
Popular Mechanics. In many lines, too. Here are a few: 


MEN’S WEAR— Popular Mechanics 
worked out very well, and will be in 
again in the fall. (They are.) 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL— Popular Me- 
chanics has always produced very 
well. (Began June, 1906. Using every 
issue.) 


HOME EQUIPMENT—On last checkup 
on returns Popular Mechanics was 
in the lead. (Will include it in next 
schedule.) 


WORKSHOP ARTICLE—Over 4000 in- 
quiries in two months from a half 
page in Popular Mechanics. (An ex- 
perience during eighth year.) 


SPORTS GOODS—Popular Mechan- 
ics is the No. 1 producer. (At the 
end of second year.) 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCT— Will be in 
Popular Mechanics every year be- 
cause it is the key magazine. (Now 
fifth year and in every issue.) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY MACHINERY — 
Popular Mechanics the best payer 
and will use it to the limit. (Based 
on records since 1932.) 


There’s quite a varied list of prod- 
ucts, some.sold direct and others 
through retail outlets. Enough to 
show that readers of Popular Me- 
chanics are a profitable market for 
any goods men buy or have a hand 
in buying. 

Are you selling this market? For 
years, the cost per page per thou- 
sand has been under $1.50 and right 
now it is far below that figure. 

If you want more details and not 
just this general reminder write us. 


POPULA \ reagy 


se 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois = New York # Detroit * Columbus 


* 
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“Foremost in Friendliness” 
@ Newly decorated and 


comfortable rooms. 


@ Excellent Food and 


Entertainment. 


@ Center of Chicago's 
Loop. 


LaSALLE 
HOTEL (247 


‘al , 
COMMONWEALTH 


A stop from the lake and beautiful Lincoln 
Park, where countless outdoor activities en- 
rich vacation months. Golf, tennis, yachting, 
swimming, riding — with such interesting 
sights as the Zoo, bird sanctuary, conser. 
vatory. Elk’s War Memorial just around 
the corner. Accommodations at Hotel 
Commonwealth are superb = service 
flawless -hospitality 
genuinely cordial. 


PINE GROVE AT 
DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


adopted. He is now a member of the 
_Methods Department specializing on 
better ways of doing jobs. 

| This tabulation shows a breakdown 
'of the kinds of suggestions Toledo 
|Scale men made during the years 
| 1936-37-38: 


| Advertising BS fate ol oe arn 8 48 
a OE, OM Ges Bovine ccs 24 
Factory equipment ..... 46 


Scale parts or changes ... - (47%) 632 


Building changes satyiaiatel nies 96 
I stg aig ee picts ha ieSivel ols alates 26 
Office cquipment Aves: de'eascoanaraleiecc gaan 
| Manufacturing methods ........... 72 
| Safety precautions, etc. ............ 36 
| Department changes ....... 5 sales a a 
Printed forms and stationery ....... 94 
EE Ee Ce RE Cree 34 
4 Bo re 40 
NUN ic ahah ev. pu svar diaree drat ait ae 22 
Personnel changes .......cecssvees 26 
| Miscellaneous ..............+.ee0- 43 


Kendall Mills Runs an 
‘Office Idea Contest 


Experimenting with a suggestion 
plan of the campaign type, the ad- 
ministrative department of Kendall 
Mills, Walpole, Mass., recently com- 
pleted a three weeks’ drive offering 
prizes of $15, $10, and $5 for the 
three best suggestions. Of 90 em- 
ployes in that department, 26 turned 
in 66 suggestions. Money-saving 
suggestions were received and em- 
ployes in the administrative depart- 
ments became more thoughtful in 
their daily routine. 


Celluloid Corp. Believes 
in Cash Awards Only 


Celluloid Corp., feeling that cash 
awards for employe suggestions are 
much more effective than honors or in- 
signia, pays a number of $100 checks 
and'many smaller amounts to its men 
every year for usable suggestions 
among the 10 to 5O it gets from sug- 
gestion boxes weekly. The company 
takes its suggestion plan seriously, as 
evidenced by the presence'of the presi- 
dent on the committee along with the 
works manager, purchasing agent and 
the personnel manager as chairman. 

When a suggestion comes in it car- 
ries a number, not a name. The 
suggestor retains a coupon from the 
suggestion blank which identifies him 
if an award is'to be made—announced 
by posting of winning numbers on 
bulletin boards. Each idea is submitted 
to a sub-committee made up of the 
assistant superintendent, section fore- 
man and two workers in the depart- 
men ‘to which the suggestion relates. 
This board of experts reports a finding 
to the main committee. Suggestions 
always lead to a personal interview be- 
tween the suggestor and the personnel 
manager, who either presents the 


award or explains tactfully and fully 
why the idea was not acceptable. 

Says a spokesman for the company: 
“We know this plan arouses mass 
thinking that is very beneficial. It has 
led to many worthwhile improve- 
ments.” 


Goodyear Idea Plan 
Is a “Granddaddy” 


"Way back in 1913 the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. started its employe 
suggestion plan—and could then use 
only 5% of the ideas that came 
through the boxes. Now the average 
is 25%, thanks to a good deal of pub- 
licity and active management. 

The Goodyear plan has been pol- 
ished up until waste time and effort 
have been reduced to a minimum. 
Two committees of nine men each 
function for the factory and for the 
general office and field departments; 
but ideas have been sifted by a full- 
time suggestion secretary who refers 
them to division executives and many 
have been rejected before the worth- 
while ones reach the committees for 
decision. Once a month the commit- 
tees meet. Lesser awards up to $25 are 
decided by sub-committees of three 
men; larger ones up to the company 
maximum of $500, based on yearly 
savings, are made by the full commit- 
tees. The average for the whole com- 
pany last year was $13. 

The plan is now world-wide in the 
Goodyear organization. No executive 
of consequence is eligible for any 
award, though juniors can be reward- 
ed for ideas outside their own lines of 
duty. The main obejctive is to stimu- 
late plant men below foremen and 
employes in all other divisions. A. E. 
McElwee, of the public relations de- 
partment, reports: “Our experience has 
clearly indicated that the system is 
beneficial to suggestors and company 
alike.” 


Silex “Suggestion Weeks” 
Produce Many Ideas 


For five years The Silex Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has put on a “suggestion 
drive” during its annual sales conven- 
tion, offering prizes of $25, $15, and 
$10 for the three best suggestions sub- 
mitted during the week. The company 
gets an average of four suggestions 
per man for improving products and 
bettering sales and merchandising 
methods. Awards are made after the 
executives consider the ideas. Silex 
executives find this suggestion cam- 
paign well worth the expense and 
effort, reporting that it brings in 
many profitable ideas and requires at- 
tention but once each year. 
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On December 1 
Sales Management will 
publish the most important 

single article in its 
twenty-one years of 
publishing history. 


> 


B. Family Flour: In two 

and a half pound family 
size packages with a family 
resemblance, Centennial 
Klouring Mills Co., Seattle, is 
marketing the first three items 
in its line to be put out in re- 
designed cartons. Each = con- 
tainer uses a plaid design, but 
different color combinations 
mark the distinction between 
the all-purpose, cake and pan- 
cake flours. Side and back 
panels provide space for 


tempting recipes. 


y! Family Flour 
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2. Heat Resisting Handles: Carrolton Metal Products Co., Carrolton, Ohio, has designed a com- 

plete line of stainless steel cooking utensils with Bakelite molded handles, grips and knobs. 
The latter are produced from a phenolic material that will withstand heat up to 500 degrees and is 
not affected by frequent immersion in water and contact with soap. Plastic parts are molded ‘by 
Ziwel Plastics Corp. 


3B. Weight Detective: Detecto Seales, Ine., dubs its new streamlined bathroom seale “Charm” 

because of “its handsome anti-stub rounded corners and its attractive $2.98 price.” As with the 
more expensive Detecto models, this one carries the five-year guarantee and comes in “delectable 
bathroom colors.” Robert Heller, New York industrial designer, is responsible for the streamlining 
job. 


4. Bubble Box: How to show its product in use on the package was a problem with Bath-A 

Shay, Los Angeles, distributors of a new foaming bath sachet. Result: A Plasticele bubble 
rising from the lid of the box amid a design of other foaming bubbles. Through the Plasticele 
can be seen the name of the fragrance and the color. Twenty individual sachets are packed in each 
box. Package design by Leonard A. Wheeler of Allied Advertising Artists; boxes by Hersee Co., 
and bubbles by Cellulose Products Co., all of Los Angeles. 


be The Old and the New: Barnes & Reinecke, Chicago industrial de- 

signers, have taken away the jagged corners, sharp edges and dark color 
of Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Cos scotch tape dispenser (at 
bottom of picture) and transformed it into a “colorful, smooth contoured 
and more efficient device (at top) with an increase in production cost of 
only one-half cent.” The new design is stamped from one piece of ivory, 
red and blue lithographed metal. Edges are ribbed to add strength. 


@. Pyrex Package: College Inn Products Co., Chicago, is now putting up 

its boned chicken in re-use glass containers made of Pyrex. With the 
added appeal in appearance is combined the sale appeal of ramekins which 
can be used later for cooking. College Inn expects that many housewives 
will want sets of the ramekins—thus, its resale value. 


Z- Christmas Gif’: Among the items Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, 

Mass., is suggesting that “the mister” might like for Christmas is its 
Warwick military brush set of two brushes and comb. Brushes are backed 
with satinwood, cut facet fashion. Peter Muller-Mink, industrial designer, 
designed them for Pro-phy-lac-tie. 
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“Whered we be without Cellophane?” 


71 ASKS MR. McKINNEY 
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up E deeply appreciate the contributions that 

= | ‘Cellophane’ cellulose film has made to this 

| > . 

ves | line of soup mixture products,” says Montgomery 
N. McKinney, of Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., Chicago. 

ce, | “In fact, we have ‘Cellophane’ to thank for the 

its | e ° 

a (t very existence of our products. It lets housewives see 

er, | the product itself. It educates women on the idea of 


buying soup in this economical form. 


“At the same time, ‘Cellophane’ gives recognized 


sanitary protection. This recognition is still another 
influence in the growth of our business. 


~! 


“In fact, it’s almost impossible to see how our 
products could be sold without ‘Cellophane’!”’ 


@|4 
@ An isolated case? Not at all! It’s typical of why we say, 
‘Don’t think ‘Cellophane’ can’t help your business until e O a Nn S 


you try it.’’ One of our Field Representatives will be glad nines cua 
\ - 9 to help you with your packaging problems. Just write: 
**Cellophane” is a trade-mark of 


**Cellophane”’ Division, Du Pont, Wilmington, Delaware. = & distnkdatennenninthe, Cid ‘euneero” 
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LIGHT CONDITION YOUR HOME 


“ pr wed ibe Has 


4%. Assorted Lights: General Electric believes that a lot of people will buy an assurtment of 

Mazda lamps, just as they buy one of cookies. Different wattages for different lighting require. 
ments are now being sold in a combination package. Printed in one-color design showing mass repe- 
tition of bulbs, the box is designed so that it can be displayed standing straight on the counter or 
sideways on the shelf and still convey its message. On the base of the carton, which was designed 


and manufactured by Ohio Boxboard Co., is a light-conditioning guide. 


%. Windex Cap: Drackett Co., manufacturer of Windex window cleaner, has removed “a detail 
inconsistent with the package’s important role of representing the high quality” of the product: 

The metal cap on the bottle. In its stead is a molded cap reminding consumers to “Buy a Windex 

sprayer from your dealer.” The closure division of Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, designed it. 


10. Merchandising Label: “White that won’t ‘yellow’ presents a problem and an opportunit @) 

the paint manufacturer who expects his can label to merchandise the product inside,” says 
O’Brien Varnish Co., South Bend, Ind. So O’Brien adopted a new label for its Liquid-Lite non- 
yellowing white enamel to emphasize its whiteness. A white panel features the nature of the prod- 
uct, a gray background “lends strength to the design,” and a reverse logo in ultra marine accents 
the white panel. 


Li. Blender: Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., has redesigned its “Master” Hotpoint 

water heater to blend with any decorative scheme of basement recreation room or kitchen. 
Finished in white Calgloss, the tank boasts rounded edges and smooth panels without cracks and 
crevices to catch dirt. Also redesigned is the Hotpoint identification mark bearing the name in red 
lettering on a blue background. 


12. All Spice: Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, has designed a spice cabinet in which American 

Stores Co., Philadelphia, is marketing its Asco brand of eight spices. Made of sturdy paper- 
board, the cabinet needs little cupboard space but shows in full view the labels on each can. Cloves, 
‘ nutmeg, cinnamon, allspice, black pepper and paprika have shaker tops, while ginger and mustard 
have replaceable lids. 


133. Stoker: Newest in the York Ice Machinery Corp.’s line of air 

conditioning and heating equipment are five Yorkaire Heat Coal 
Stokers. Here is pictured the hopper feed anthracite stoker with ash 
removal unit, available in three sizes. Coal tube is cast integrally with 
the air tube’ and is fluted so that coal is conveyed in a straight line, 
preventing grinding noises. 
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pol p | The October Ist issue of INDIA RUBBER WORLD will 1 
= mark the beginning of a second half-century of service to 
awe the American Rubber Industry by this publication, and will 
aes A present a highly interesting picture of the many develop- 9 
a ments in our great industry — equipment, processes, and 

| products — within the past fifty years. Watch for it. 
< | 8 2 
wie INDIA RUBBER WORLD was the first publication in 
f ot the American Rubber Industry and for a half century has 
vi | been recognized as the authority. Largest circulation and 
ite 4 over 100% more advertising volume than any publication 9 

in the field. 

4 WRITE FOR MARKET AND CIRCULATION DATA AND RATES 

i INDIA RUBBER WORLD 

420 LEXINGTON AVE. ESTABLISHED 1889 NEW YORK 
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Scribner's to Combine 


with the Commentator 


The Commentator, owned and published 
by the Payson Publishing Co., New York, 
has purchased Scribner's Magazine which 
suspended publication last May. To be 
known as Scribner's Commentator, the first 
issue of the combined publication will ap- 
pear on newsstands October 20, dated No- 
vember. It will sell at 25 cents a copy, $3 a 
year, the price of the present Commentator. 

The new book will drop the Commen- 
tator’s pocket-size format and will appear 
in the full-size format of old Scribner's. 
Its articles, fiction, and photographs are in- 
tended to appeal more directly to the man 
than to the woman, since a Commentator 
survey disclosed that about two-thirds of 
its readers are men. 

Francis R. Bellamy, former executive 
editor of the New Yorker and editor of the 
old Outlook, who as editor of the Com- 
mentator effected the purchase of Scribner's 
for the publisher, will be editorial director 
and general manager of the new enterprise. 
Lowell Thomas will be an advisory editor. 

Scribner's Commentator will carry adver- 
tising but no advertising manager has been 
chosen as yet. Until another man is named 
for this work, Mr. Bellamy will assume 
these duties. 

This purchase of the Seribner’s “name 
and good will” was preceded by Esquire’s 
purchase of its subscription list. 


Variety Publishes 1939-40 
Radio Year-Book 


Variety has published its 1939-40 edi- 
tion of its annual Radio Year-Book. This 
years volume has as a new feature a study 
of the program ratings of the Co-operative 
Analysis of Broadcasting over a ten-year 
period. Other features include a list of 
25,000 program titles, 5,625 biographies of 
radio personalities, data on the Federal 
Communications Commission and rates for 
advertising on radio pages of newspapers. 


Business Papers Win Prizes 
for Editorial Work 


Editors of 16 business papers last week 
were awarded prizes for outstanding edi- 
torial achievement in the second annual 
competition sponsored by Industrial Mar- 
keting. There were 284 entries represent- 
ing 125 business papers. Six major awards 
were presented, ten awards of merit. The 
awards were presented at the closing session 
of the recent conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association in New 
York 

American Machinst and Machinery won 
an award for the best series of articles pub- 
lished during the year. 

First award for the best single article 
published during 1938 went to The Paper 
Industry and Paper World. Metal Progress 
won first place for the best pictorial re- 
porting job. For the best public relations 
editorial program of the year Factory Man- 
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igement and Maintenance won first award 
in that classification. To Modern Lithog- 
raphy went first prize for the greatest im- 
provement in typography, format and gen- 
cral appearance, 

Those publications which received awards 
of merit were Domestic Engineering, Manu- 
facturers Record, The Iron Age, Mill Sup- 
plies, Metal Progress, Motor Age, Power, 
Nation's Business, Railway Age, Automo- 
tive Industries, and Metals and Alloys. 


WEEI Promotes Wilbur 
Fripp as Promoter 

Like the famous tear jerkers of old, with 
their inevitable “moral” and “happy end- 
ing,” is the story “Rescued from Ruin—or, 
Wilbur Fripp Wins Again,’’ Station 
WEEI’s (CBS, Boston) second tale of com- 
mercial cunning (the first: “Fooling Fail- 
ure; or, The Rise of Wilbur Fripp’). 
Young Wilbur, for instance, is seen here 


RESCUED FROM RUIN; 


WILBUR FRIPP WINS AGAIN. 


By ROSCOE GEORGE, 


A Stirring Story of Commercial Cunning 


wiping his tear-streaked cheeks (much more 
romantic than “blowing his nose’’) at the 
scene of Trilby Fink's asking her loving 
parent’s forgiveness. Father P. Whortle- 
berry Fink is president and owner of Fink 
Whortles Co., Inc., where Wilbur is “Boy! 
Where is that Boy?” 

Besides being office boy, Wilbur is 
saviour of women’s souls, a role he as- 
sumed when he rescued Trilby ‘from a fate 
worse than death.”’ It was he who thought 
of using WEEI to find Trilby and her 
“abductor” among the “5,000,000 and more 
New Englanders who people the big indus- 
trial cities, busy towns, and prosperous vil- 
lages that comprise the Boston Business 
State.” 

And after Wilbur finished devouring the 
chocolate sundae which he received at the 
expense of Mr. Fink for his cleverness, 
WEEI stepped in and threw a cocktail party 


in his honor at the Hotel Ambassador. 
N. Y., a short time ago. And now, with 
his spirits soaring, he is off to new adven- 
tures. 

WEEI promoted its latest thriller with 
elaborate care and generosity. Its first step 
was to send out a letter on special station- 
cry to its entire mailing list of approx- 
imately 3,100 names. Signed by Mr. Fink, 
it advised the recipient that he was being 
sent a copy of “Rescued from Ruin.” 
Closely following the letter, picture post- 
cards were sent from Boston with a mes- 
sage by Trilby Fink, to a list of about 
100 time buyers (who were included in the 
original mailing as well) thought to be 
most interested in the WEEI story. 

Next, the booklets were mailed to the 
complete list, followed by a wire from Wil- 
bur Fripp to the 100 time buyers, advising 
them to read the book. (Modest fellow!) 

Special invitations to the Fripp cocktail 
party were delivered by messenger in New 
York City. And now, because this Fripp 
Frolic went over big in New York, WEEI 
plans to have another in Boston. 


Newspaper Advertising Up 
for Fifth Consecutive Month 


Total newspaper advertising during Au- 
gust, 1939, was up 5.1% over the same 
month of 1938, with all seven classifica- 
tions registering gains, according to the 
latest report of Media Records, Inc. This 
is the fifth consecutive month that news- 
paper advertising has shown a gain over 
the same month of the previous year. 

Automotive advertising led the field in 
August with a rise of 33.9% over the same 
months of last year. Other gains were Finan- 
cial, 12.4%; total display, 6.3%; retail, 
5.5%; department stores, 4.5%; general, 
2.9% ; classified, 1.5%. 

Total newspaper advertising for the first 
eight months of this year rose 1.8% above 
the level of the same period last year. 


A.B.P. Reports Loss in 
Agency-Placed Space 

Advertising agencies in 1938 placed 65,- 
905 pages of paid space in 140 member 
publications of Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., New York, as against 82,816 placed 
in 152 publications in 1937, it was revealed 
in the annual Agency Space Record re- 
leased by A.B.P. last fortnight. The cold 
figures indicate that agency-placed space in 
A.B.P. papers fell off approximately 25% 
from the preceding year, but the fact that 
only 140 papers reported for 1938 as 
against 152 for 1937 brings the percentage 
down considerably. 

In 1938 agencies placed 61.89% of all 
the space in A.B.P. papers, marking a slight 
increase over the percentage of the total the 
preceding year (60.8%) and a decrease 
from the percentage of 1936 (62.5% 

The ten leading agencies in 1938 
(BBDO, G. M. Basford Co., Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, N. W. Ayer & Son, The 
Buchen Co., J. Walter Thompson Co., Lord 
& Thomas, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Griswold-Eshelman Co. and Campbell- 
Ewald Co.) used 12,720 pages as compared 
with 16,082 pages used by the ten leading 
agencies as reported in the 1937 Agency 
Space Record. With the exception of 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove which this year 
replaced Rickard & Co. as eighth on the 
list, all of the above-mentioned agencies 
were among the first ten placing space in 
business papers for both years. 

Only agencies placing more than ten 
pages of advertising in member A.B.P. pub- 
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lications were included in the study. Twelve 
member papers were still unheard from 
when the report was completed. 


LNA Issues Annual “Marketing 
Opportunities” Study 


Lithographers National Association has 
published its annual volume, ‘Marketing 
Opportunities, 1939." The book this year 
is divided into four principal parts, which 
include industrial management, advertising, 
trends and developments in the food and 
drug fields, and trends in typical local mar- 
kets such as banks and schools. 


Media Notes 


Good Housekeeping’s latest move in its 
controversy with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is the filing of briefs with the 
FTC in support of its motion to have the 
complaint which is now pending against it 
dismissed. 

The September issue of the American 
Druggist, with its net billing 57% ahead 
of the billing of the same month last year, 
was 26.5% ahead of the same issue of 
1938 in number of advertising pages car- 
ried. For the first nine months of 1939 
the publication is 15.6% ahead of the cor- 
responding period last year in number of 
ad pages. The extent of the September 
gain is due somewhat to the 46-page 
Christmas Section that issue carried. 
Twenty-two of the advertisers in this sec- 
tion are participating in the 1939 American 
Druggist-Good Housekeeping Christmas 
promotion plan. This plan involves the 
three-way promotion of Christmas merchan- 
dise to druggists through this issue of AD, 
to consumers through December GH and 
through 5,000 special Christmas window 
displays, and to wholesalers during early 
Fall through special selling material. 

Station WKRC last week became the 
basic outlet for the Mutual Broadcasting 
System in the Cincinnati area. Four other 
stations, WLAP, Lexington, Ky., WSIX, 
Nashville, Tenn., WGRC, Louisville, Ky., 
and WCMI, Ashland, Ky., also joined the 
coast-to-coast chain on that day. The addi- 
tion of these stations brings Mutual's total, 
throughout the nation, to 121 affiliates. 

Look Magazine has released a new rate 
card fixing rates through the June 18, 1940, 
issue, guaranteeing a net paid average sale 
of 1,500,000 copies. 

Polygraphic Co. of America and Vermont 
Gravure & Litho Corp., both of New York, 
have opened a sales office in Boston to serv- 
ice their New England accounts. Thomas 
S. MacMechan, for more than 20 years in 
charge of the Boston office of the U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Co., has been ap- 
pointed New England sales manager of the 
two companies. 


‘West Coast Firm Offers New 


Poster Advertising Allotments 


Foster and Kleiser Co., Pacific Coast out- 
door advertising plant operator, late last 
month changed its poster advertising cover- 
age allotments, making possible, the com- 
pany believes, an outdoor advertising 
program to fit almost any advertising ap- 
propriation, large or small. 

In place of the three coverage intensities 
—'"'Representative,” “Intensive,” and “Mini- 
mum, now generally offered by plant 
operators, this company now offers nine 
coverage intensities designated, “100% 
coverage,” 80%, 60%, 40%, 20%, 10%, 
and 120%, 140%, and 160%. The 10% 
and 20% coverage intensities are available 
only .in major markets. 
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On the basis of the fact that “Repre- 
sentative coverage’ means “100% market 
coverage,’ Foster and Kleiser has dropped 
the former term in favor of the latter's 
clearness—and continues down the line 
designating each of the other eight coverage 
intensities by the percentage relationship of 
the number of panels in such coverages to 
the number of panels in the 100% coverage 
scheme. 

To compensate for variations in circula- 
tion during different months of the year, 
the company offers a sufficient number of 
added panels during November, December, 
January, and February to fulfill its guaran- 
teed net advertising circulation on each 
coverage intensity. 

These new allotments are now effective 
for the remainder of this year and all of 
1940, with no change of rates contemplated. 


Chevalier Says U. S. Industry 
Turns to Business Papers 
Today, with American business facing 
either world war or a long recovery from 
it, American trade and technical papers are 
entering a period in which they will render 
their greatest service to advertisers, Col. 
Willard T. Chevalier, publisher of Business 
Week, told the Dotted Line Club of busi- 
ness paper salesmen in New York, Septem- 
ber 25. Already, in the last ten tough 
years, they have reached a high point of 
reader interest, he said, particularly in the 
last 60 days when business men groping 
for fact through a maze of rumor and 
propaganda, turned to them for information 
that’s of real business aid which they can’t 
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get enywhere else. The next ten years will 
sce bus ness papers develop further. 

Nearly everything business papers do, he 
said, whether selling their magazines to 
people who can use them or carefully 
building their editorial content—does the 
very job the advertisers want to do: Edu- 
cate business to use the tools that increase 
ethciency. “Efficiency,” not expansion, is 
today’s and tomorrow's watchword. Men 
don’t read business papers for “‘escape’’ as 
they read consumer magazines—whose edi- 
torial content competes with advertising for 
reader attention. They read business papers 
more and more avidly for business help. 
And business paper advertising, paralleling 
the editorial, helps give it to them at the 
very time they're looking for it. 

Col. Chevalier believes American busi- 
ness is going to stick to ‘tensive indus- 
trial development without hope of big 
booms to help them, depending upon 
specialized business papers as the only kind 
of publications that can render them a real 
service. “And we'll be in this stage—war 
or no war—as long as you and I live,” he 
concluded, 


THE SCRIBE 


DIRECT MAIL LETTERS CREATED and 
the whole campaign planned for you. 
Juste tell us what you have to sell. Re- 
sults are guaranteed or your money re- 
funded. 

THE SCRIBE 
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Ady. Campaigns 
(Continued from page 21) 


Selector turns once to determine 
book, turns again for page, and for 
number on page, starting with upper 
left hand corner. 

That phone is called. If answered, 
$1,000 is wired via Western Union to 
the name listed. If unanswered, $100 
is wired and $900 held over for next 
week. In either case, the person in 
whose name the phone is listed is the 
winner. 

Tums is placing this program 
through Stack-Goble. Another net- 
work show and year-'round advertising 
in some 300 newspapers and 20 maga- 
zines continue through H. W. Kastor 
& Sons. 


Football Broadcasts 

General Mills has signed for exclu- 
sive sponsorship of broadcasts of Na- 
tional League professional football 
games played this Fall. All ten 
teams are included, except the Green 
Bay, Wis., Packers. Wheaties cereal 
will be promoted through Knox Reeves 
Advertising, Inc. 

Meanwhile, two oil companies—At- 
lantic Refining Co. in the East and 
Associated division of Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Co. in the Far West—will 
continue to broadcast a large number 
of college football games. The Asso- 
ciated schedule, for example, on NBC 
Red, Columbia and Mutual networks, 
will cover all games of the Pacific 
Coast Conference, and complete sched- 
ules of St. Mary's, Santa Clara and 
other schools. 


86 Degrees Cooler 


Reynolds Tobacco Co. discovered to 
its profit a few months ago that the 
Camel cigarette, “burning 25% slower 
than the average of the 15 other larg- 
est-selling brands tested . . . gives 
5 Extra Smokes Per Pack.”” This find- 
ing continues to be duly promoted in 
network radio, in magazines and some 
1,100 daily newspapers. 

Currently, Reynolds brings another 
impressive statistic to the aid of Prince 
Albert smoking tobacco. In some 300 
southern newspapers, in continuity 
strips in large city papers and in maga- 
zines, readers will be told that P. A. 
“Smokes Cooler by 86 degrees than 
the average of the 30 other of the 
largest-selling brands tested.” 

And, just as Camel “smoked slower 
than any of them,” P. A. is “coolest 
of all.” William Esty & Co. is the 
agency. 


Del Monte Round-up 


California Packing Corp. will 
launch, with a Del Monte Fall Round- 
Up October 20, the first of a series of 
monthly promotions to give grocers a 
sales boost and consumers some taste 
experiences in its various canned foods. 

The Fall program, through McCann- 
Erickson, will include American Home, 
The American Weekly, Better Homes 
& Gardens, Collier’s, Good House- 
keeping, Household, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Life, McCall's, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, This Week, True Story and 
Woman's Home Companion. 

Separate campaigns also will run for 
Del Monte dried fruits and raisins, 
pineapple juice and tuna. 


\ Today, Honolulu hospitality— 


renowned among travelers— 
extends all the way to New 
York! At the Lexington you will find the same 
warm type of welcome that visitors to the famous 
Islands so fondly tell about—for it is not only 
because of the character of its entertainment, 
but also for its spirit of friendliness that this hotel 
is recognized as truly “an outpost of Hawaii.” 

The next time you come to New York plan to 
stop here. The Lexington is conveniently located 


—and you are assured of personalized service. 


| HOTEL LEXINGTON, 


- LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK . 
Chartes E. Rechester, Vice-President & Managing Director 
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What Folks Want for Xmas 
—Cues for Sales Drives 
(Continued from page 23) 


Automobiles and Accessories 

Number mentioning ............ 192 

Automobiles: Number mentioning, 176. 
Ford 34, Plymouth 31, Buick 22, 
Chevrolet 23, Packard 11, Oldsmobile 
7, Dodge 9, Pontiac 8, Chrysler 5, 
Studebaker 3, Mercury 4, Willys 3, De 
Soto 2, Cadillac 2, Nash 2, La Salle 2. 

Accessories: Number mentioning, 16. 
Set of General Tires 3, Lee 2, Good- 
year 2, Firestone 2. 


Household Goods 
Number mentioning ............ 28 
Furniture: Number mentioning, 17. Set 
of living-room furniture 6, furniture 3. 
Lamps: Number mentioning, 4. 


Personal Accessories 

Number mentioning ............ 56 

Electric Shavers: Number mentioning, 
40. Schick 24, Sunbeam Shavemaster 
10, Remington Rand 3, no brand 2. 

Pipes: Number mentioning, 7. No brand 
3, Dunhill 2. 

Smoking Accessories: Number mention- 
ing, 7. Ronson lighter 3, smoker's 
stand 2. 


Radios and Musical Instruments 

Number mentioning ............ 42 

Radios and Phonographs: Number men- 
tioning, 36. Philco 11, RCA 4, no 
brand 3, Emerson 3, RCA phonograph 
2, RCA portable 2. 

Musical Instruments: Number mention- 
ing, 6. 


Sporting Goods 

Number mentioning ............ 74 

Golf Equipment: Number mentioning, 
29. Bobby Jones set 7, no brand clubs 
6, Spalding 3, Wilson 3, McGregor 2. 

Hunting & Fishing: Number mention- 
ing, 23. Fishing rods and reels, no 
brand, 7; Winchester rifle 3, Winches- 
ter shotgun 2, Remington shotgun 2. 

Tennis: Number mentioning, 7 

Boats: Number mentioning, 7. 

Miscellaneous: Number mentioning, 8 


Cameras 

Number mentioning ............ 56 
Eastman Kodak 12, no brand 4, Argus 
6, Leica 4, motion picture, no brand 
4; Eastman movie 3, candid, no brand, 
3; national Graflex 2, Speed Graphic 
2, Keystone projector 2, Kodak pro- 
jector 2, Weston meter 2. 


Travel 
Number mentioning ............ 27 
Foreign 14, domestic 13. 


Leather Goods 
Number mentioning ............ 22 


Writing Materials 
Number mentioning ............ 17 
Parker pen and pencil set 3, Shaeffer 
pen and pencil set 2, Shaeffer pen 2. 


Liquors 
Number mentioning ............ 19 
Case of Scotch 4, Haig & Haig 2, 
Canadian Club 2, Budweiser beer 2, 
whiskey, no brand, 2. 


Books and Magazines 


Number mentioning ............ 11 
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Tobacco 
Number mentioning ............ 18 
Royalist cigars 3, El Producto cigars 2, 
carton of Camels 4. 


Cash 


Number mentioning ............ 2 


Tools and Machinery 


Number mentioning ............ 3 
Miscellaneous: 
Number mentioning ............ 17 


Saddle horse 2. 


The Salesman Who Goes 
to Seed: How Help Him? 


(Continued from page 38) 


for help as long as you have an un- 
answered letter in your possession, for 
you won't get your check until you an- 
swer it.” It worked, when he found 
we meant it literally. 

Personnel is a broad subject, and 
one which still needs considerable light 
thrown on it. Too many firms seem 
to look upon personnel as so many 
people that can be replaced for less or 
the same money, rather than as some- 
thing in which they already have an 
investment. From the salesman end 
of personnel, there is too much hiring 
and firing in an effort to find the ex- 
ception that will set the world on fire. 
From the long view, it’s so much more 
profitable to stick with your original 
investment once you've made it. Hold- 
ing that view, we sometimes go to 
great lengths to hold on to our sales- 
men, and to keep them producing. 

We once went to the expense of 
having a survey of a territory made, 
just to prove to a salesman that he 
wasn't doing as good a job as he could. 
He had a territory where he became 
firmly convinced that only cheap things 
would sell, and consequently finally 
stopped even trying to move the 
higher-priced items in our line. He 
wasn’t doing a good job either for us 
or for himself, and he couldn’t be con- 
vinced by ordinary methods. So we 
_sent Ross Federal Research Corp. into 
his territory to survey customer prefer- 
ence in price lines on the actual mer- 
chandise he had to sell. The survey 
showed no such price resistance as had 
been built up in his mind. It set his 
thinking straight, showed where he 
was wrong. His subsequent sales 
records have proved the money spent 
for this a good investment. 

To help a man help himself is to 
make our investment in him profitable. 
Our dividends are salesmen who stay 
with us, who work hard and are good 
producers. Man-power turnover here 
has been reduced to a minimum and 
we have an esprit de corps that can’t 


be bought. 
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Sales Jobs You Must 
Tackle Now While 
Prices Are Rising 


(Continued from page 40) 

“For example, one district manager 
in an adjoining state (he succeeds in 
holding a position as next to our top 
producing district, by the way) made 
a $100 wager with our sales manager 
last week that no one could sell a new 
dealer in his territory a carload of con- 
centrates as an initial order. That dis- 
trict manager has a mental hazard, a 
bad habit of mind, on the size of ini- 
tial orders. He is limiting himself and 
his men with that idea. We are going 
to use this period to prove to him that 
initial car lots are not difficult to sell— 
even in his territory. And we are go- 
ing to let him pay the $100 bet just so 
that he will remember the occasion! 
We would have proved the point any- 
way—but under today’s conditions it 
will be a great deal easier to prove it. 


“We are constantly pushing our men 
to sell ten-ton orders, so that they may 
give their dealers the benefit of our 
$2-a-ton discount on ten-ton orders. 
Only a few of our men are doing a 
good job in this direction. It isn’t 
that dealers won’t buy ten tons; it is 
the mental hazard in the salesman’s 
own mind which prevents him from 
even trying to get ten-ton orders. We 
expect to use the current situation to 
eradicate that bad habit and, in its 
place, we expect to establish a habit of 
constantly trading up the amount of 
sale to whatever point is safe, without 
overloading the dealer. There is never 
any point in overloading the dealer 
and we teach our men that feed is 
never sold until it gets into the feed 
lot. 

“Another point: We have been 
preaching stock-taking to our salesmen, 
insisting that they check the dealer's 
stock-on-hand, see that it is ample, 
well-balanced, in good condition, and 
well-displayed. We have gotten good 
results in this direction, but not good 
enough! We expect to utilize today’s 
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ZEPHYR 


AUTODEX 


Towch Control index) 


IN A FLASH! 


Put “me” on your Payroll — 
I'll work for almost nothing! 


CU remind hundreds of your potential cus- 
tomer about you and your service, not once 


but many times a day. I stay on top of desks 


next to telephones, and tell your sales story. 

! ive time, temper and energy because I get 
telephone numbers in a flash. I am the handi- 
est telephone index yet devised, expensive 
looking, yet low in cost, and Um available 
with your name engraved or imprinted. That's 
why so many companies use me as a “Gilt and 
Good Will Business Builder.” 

Write for low quantity prices today! 


ZEPHYR AMERICAN CORPORATION 
Dept. 5-10 $i W. 47th ST. New York City 


Add reprints of 
Marketing Pictographs to 
Write Sales 


your selling kit. 


Management for prices. 


BMINENT 


<p ORLD LEADERS have, 

by their patronage, 
established The Drake as an 
address of distinction. Here 
refined luxury, thoughtful 
service, and choice location | 
delight the discriminating. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


The Drake 


Lake Shore Drive - CHICAGO 


1ew psychology as a means of building 
up the invaluable habit of taking a 
dealer inventory on every dealer call. 

“In fact, our experience in dealing 
with salesmen over many years has 
proved that it is much more difficult 
to sell a new idea to the sales force 
than it is to sell it to the dealer or the 
farmer. The salesman’s habit patterns 
ire much more fixed-—-much more difh- 
cult to change—than are those of the 
customeye. 

“That is why we present all new 
sales programs to our men in three 
ways: (1) In general meetings; (2) 
in district meetings, and (3) individu- 
ally to each salesman through his dis- 
trict manager. We know that we must 
first dry-clean the salesman’s mind of 
his old habits and ideas before we can 
hope successfully to instill new ones. 

“Our salesmen's old habits of think- 
ing are completely up-rooted now—or 
they soon will be, as a result of the 
complete change of buying sentiment 
in the field. They know that their old 
‘stand-by’ alibis are no longer true; 
they realize that their recent objections 
are no longer valid. 

“In short, their power of resistance 
to new ideas is very low. We intend 
to take immediate and continuous ad- 
vantage of this situation in every pos- 
sible way. We expect to hammer hard 
to eliminate bad canvassing habits, 
careless reporting, slipshod practices 
of every kind—and to instill in their 
stead the tested methods of the more 
successful top-level producers. 


More Work on All Fronts 


“We have already increased slightly 
the amount of effort required by our 
‘standard week's work.’ We expect to 
drive on many fronts: To eliminate 
inactive accounts, for example, and to 
build up or take off list the part-line 
dealers, where we get only ‘step-child’ 
attention, while another line, perhaps 
competitive, is being actively pushed. 

“In other words, to summarize my 
answer to your question, this is no time 
for the sales department to let up—for 
us, this is the ideal opportunity, the 
long-awaited, long hoped-for psycho- 
logical moment to put into prompt 
practice those important long-range 


| sales betterments which, for ten years, 


we have been accomplishing very 
slowly. 

“We know from experience that no 
matter if things do change back again, 
we can never lose the headway we will 
have made at this time. Give us six 


_ months to a year or more of intensive 


re-training under today’s conditions, 
and, even thouch buying sentiment in 
the field should partially reverse itself, 
we will hold most of our gains in im- 
proved m1n-power practices. The very 


tendency of the salesmen’s habits to 
remain fixed will then be operating in 
our behalf—we know they simply 
won't go back to all their old habits 
even if all the old conditions return.” 

This conversation demonstrates why 
some companies forge ahead in good 
times and bad. This manufacturer is 
not looking for a chance to rest on 
his oars—he recognizes that today’s 
conditions present an unduplicatable 
Opportunity to make permanent im- 
provements in his sales organization, 
and in their habits and practices. 

The Murphy strategy is likely to 
prove valuable in any company where 
rising prices, or the threat of rising 
prices, have begun to work even a 
slight change in buying psychology. 
And government efforts to hold down 
prices, even though successful, are not 
likely to dampen the public urge to 
look ahead and protect future needs. 
Usually, as Mr. Hoover found out to 
his sorrow, the more the government 
attempts to control affairs, the more 
the public responds in the opposite 
direction. 


Success Breeds More Success 


The elusive, but highly important, 
truth which Mr. Murphy did not ex- 
press, but which he undoubtedly uses 
as a basis for his strategy, is this: 
Every salesman is at heart a pragma- 
tist; with him nothing succeeds like 
success, and the idea which he em- 
braces and pushes is the idea that 
proves itself by clicking—promptly! 
Today’s market situation promises that 
sales betterment ideas will click in the 
field with unusual promptness—and 
this in turn means that they will there- 
fore be much more readily accepted by 
the sales force. 

On page 40 is a check-list of pos- 
sible betterments which may be made in 
sales practices now. This list does not 
pretend to be complete, nor will it 
apply to every business. It is intended 
only to start a trend of thought which 
may be helpful. 

Far-sighted sales managers know 
that the sun does not always shine. 
The present situation does not prom- 
ise to become a distinctly seller's mar- 
ket—there is every indication that, for 
the present at least, the keen edge ot 
the buyer's appetite has been whetted 
without goods being unavailable. 
No possible combination of buyer's 
and seller's market situations could be 
more propitious for the sales manager. 
Procrastination —''stand-still-ism’— is 
no longer a widely popular policy. 
This is, indeed, a timely moment for 
launching an aggressive man-power 
development and sales betterment pro- 
gram. 
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N.LA.A. Convention Plans New 


Industrial Advertising Power 


Studies methods in many 
clinic sessions — Makes 
awards for year’s best busi- 


n 


McDonough president. 


EARLY 1,000 sales executives, 
sales promotion managers and 
advertising managers attended 
four busy days of the National 

Industrial Advertisers Association's 
17th annual convention in New York 
City September 20 to 23. They heard 
big-name speakers discuss political and 
business problems of the time, elected 
Charles McDonough of Combustion 
Engineering Co. president to succeed 
Stanley A. Knisely, made awards for 
best industrial advertisements pub- 
lished during the past year and studied 
methods in many clinic sessions to give 
industrial advertising new effectiveness. 

Retiring from the presidency, Mr. 
Knisely said one of the biggest 
achievements of the N.I.A.A., which 
has doubled its membership to 1,300 
during the past five years, has been to 
stimulate industrial advertising officers 
to take the guess out of advertising. 
Today they are checking copy, pre- 
testing advertising, determining adver- 
tising readership, surveying for them- 
selves re adership preferences for pub- 
lications and getting proof of advertis- 
ing effectiveness. Business papers have 
helped them do it. These studies, he 
said, have proved the value of good 
trade and technical magazines in spite 
of their low cost per page and have 
given new respect and higher regard 
for the advertising dollar and the unit 
of white space. 

Awards, in their order, for ‘‘best in- 


dustrial advertising’ were made to 
these companies: 
Major Installations—General Electric Co., 


Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Yuba 
Manufacturing Co. 

Accessory Installations—Gisholt Machine 
Co., Warner & Swasey Co., Union Switch 
& Signal Co. 

Operating Equipment—Union 
Machine Co., Rotor Tool Co., 
Co., Line Material Co. 

Fabricating Parts—American Screw Co, 

Metals—Truscon Steel Co., United States 
Steel Co. 

Materials—Hercules Powder Co., Inter- 
chemical Corp., Strathmore Paper Co., 
Plaskon Co., vs Corp. of America, 
Bakelite Corp., B. F. Goodrich Co. 

At a clinic on “How to determine 


readership value in business papers” 


Special 
Louis Allis 
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major speakers favored personal con- 
tact with a few hundred representative 
men over the less expensive but far 
less effective questionnaire method. 
The subject is under close study by an 
N.1L.A.A.‘ committee in liaison with a 
similar committee of Associated Bus- 
iness Papers, Inc. 

Discussions, in another clinic, of 
how to measure actual results of adver- 
tising—aside from‘ copy-testing—de- 
veloped the fact that less than half of 
industrial advertising is couponed or 
keyed, that coupons are handicapped 
because industrial readers tend not to 
use them, that they do not truly show 
advertising’s general effectiveness if 
they are confined to special offers, but 
that they have a value if they are 
properly worded and displayed. They 
offer a limited benefit for advertising 
aimed to pull inquiries and get direct 
orders but a big bulk of effective in- 
dustrial advertisements have other im- 
portant sales objectives: To educate 
salesmen and dealers; to sell the com- 
pany as an institution; to gain product 
recognition ; to instruct in product uses 
and features; to point out company 
services. The effectiveness of these 
can be tested by adequate-sample inter- 
views with salesmen, by test campaigns, 
by personal surveys of readers. 

Clinics on “How to sell the com- 
pany’s advertising to the sales force so 
they will use it” developed various 
plans that work. Richard P. Dodds, 
advertising manager of Truscon Steel 
Co., said the 375 Truscon salesmen are 
made to feel that they are a part of 
the advertising department. They are 
constantly consulted about the effec- 
tiveness. of Truscon advertising to 


awaken and hold their interest. When 
a new year’s advertising is in the offing 
they and all their superiors are ques- 
tionnaired about advertising plans so 
that when the budget is presented to 
the board of directors “‘it isn’t the ad- 
vertising manager who is asking for all 
that money. It is the general sales 
manager, the 14 divisional sales man- 
agers, the 61 branch managers and the 
whole sales organization that’s asking 
for it.” 

H. V. Mercready, of the Magnus 
Chemical Co., also questionnaires all 
salesmen about advertising, then puts 
“Your Assistant Salesman” into their 
hands. It’s a periodic folder contain- 
ing the company’s advertising reprints 
and other material to back them up. 
Then the salesmen ase advertising on 
prospects. 

Consistently showing salesmen ad- 
vance copies of Fairbanks-Morse ads 
made 75% of them admit in a survey 
that company advertising sold them 
harder on their own products, reported 
Harry Neal Baum, advertising man- 
ager. A tabulation of customer in- 
quiries from advertising helped con- 
vince salesmen that advertising was 
pulling business for them. 

The bolt and nut field has so few 
advertisers that it’s hard to make some 
calesmen feel advertising is necessary 
or effective, said A. E. R. Peterka, 
assistant to the vice-president of Lam- 
son & Sessions Co. But he does it— 
and reaches every officer including the 
directors—with a portfolio and a letter 
regularly issued, containing not only 
current reprints but other helpful ma- 
terial such as Associated Business 
Papers ads, General Motors booklets 
about metallurgy, pictures introducing 
new salesmen to the force, and so on. 
He frequently includes sheets telling 
how a salesman uses the company ad- 
vertising. This stimulates other sales- 
men to devise ways of their own. 
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SAFEDGE 


PREMIUM TUMBLERS 


NOW... The Biggest Premium 
Opportunity Since “Snow White” 


A Walt Disney feature is a national event 
...and his newest, ‘‘Pinocchio,’’ is sched- 
uled for December. Like Snow White, 
Pinocchio will become the best-known, 
best-loved character in America. His pals 
—Jiminy Cricket, Figaro, Cleo, etc.— will 
share his popularity. 

It's the greatest premium opportunity 
since Snow White. And Owens-Illinois is 
ready right now to help you cash in on 
Pinocchio ... with a series of 12 Libbey 
Safedge tumblers, each decorated in color 
with a Pinocchio character and a rhyme. 
It’s a double-barreled premium with the 
appeal of Pinocchio and the utility of 
Safedge tumblers! 


All Pinocchio tumblers carry the 
trademark of genuine Libbey Safedge 
Glasses. 


Get set to jump your sales with Libbey’s 
Pinocchio series as premium gifts or prod- 
uct containers. Sets of 6 can be used as 


premiums to force quantity purchases. 

Better act now! Wire or write any Libbey 
or Owens-Illinois Glass Company office 
for samples and prices. 


LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY e TOLEDO 


Branches: Chrysler Bldg., New York ¢ LaSalle 
Wacker Bldg., Chicago « New Center Bidg., 
Detroit « Whitney Bank Bldg., New Orleans 
Norris Bldg., Atlanta 2 Leader Lane, Toronto 
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B.A.LS. 1869 

From Harvard University Press on 
September 30 appeared a 700-page book by 
Dr. Ralph M. Hower, assistant professor 
of business history at Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

This book, wrote William Allen White, 
is a ‘veritable Blackstone for the advertis- 
ing profession.” It is titled “The History 
of an Advertising Agency: N. W. Ayer & 
Son at Work,’ and appears on the 70th 
anniversary of what is perhaps the oldest 
advertising agency. 

Generations of advertising men have 
known Ayer’s theme, “Keeping Everlast- 
ingly at It Brings Success,” and the fact 
that Ayer itself has “Been at It Since 1869.” 
But in addition to starting his own agency 
and directing it for 54 years, Francis Way- 
land Ayer acquired, in the ’70's, the rem- 
nants of the business of Volney B. Palmer, 
begun in 1841, thus extending the Ayer 
heritage to nearly a full century. 

Mr. Ayer (who had named the agency 
for his father) died in 1923, at the age of 
75. The soundness with which he built, 
Dr. Hower points out, is shown in the fact 
it continued to expand through partner- 
ship and incorporation. By 1930 the 
agency's billings were more than $38,000,- 
000, ‘nearly three times the highest figure 
ever reached during Ayer’s life.” 

Mr. Ayer was succeeded by his son-in- 
law, Wilfred W. Fry. In 1936, on Mr. 
Fry’s death, Harry A. Batten was chosen 
president. Forty-three years old now, Mr. 
Batten has been with the agency during its 
period of greatest growth. 

Like other large and long-established 
agencies, Dr. Hower shows, N. W. Ayer & 
Son has met with a lot of vicissitudes. It 
has built great accounts only to lose some 
of them. It continues to retain important 
accounts after 20 or 30 years or more. It 
is now building other accounts into impor- 
tance. 

In 1877 advertising expenditures through 
this agency totaled $131,628.30. The big- 


gest classification (15.4%) was “patent 
medicines and treatment,” followed by 
“jewelry and_ silverware,” and ‘books, 


tracts, etc.” ‘Foods and food drinks’ were 
only 8%. 

Ayer billings rose to $1,440,827.27 in 
1900. In that year foods and food drinks 
were first, 21.59%, followed by patent 
medicines, 15.01%. 

By 1921 the total was more than $11,- 
000,000, with tobacco products accounting 
for more than one-fifth of all the dollars 
of 30 classifications, and foods and food 
drinks in second place with about half as 
much. 

By the middle *20’s the Ayer business, 
of more than $16,000,000, was more evenly 
divided. Foods and food drinks were first, 
14.40%, followed by chemicals, 9.28%, 
and drugs and toilet goods, 8.21%. 

But by 1930 three groups were account- 
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ing for 59.04% of all the agency’s busi- 
ness. Automobiles, tires and accessories 
were first, 25.45%, followed by tobacco 
products, 17.91%, and foods and food 
drinks, 15.68%. 

In his tables Dr. Hower does not name 
clients, but by 1930 the identity and weight 
of individual advertisers had become fairly 
discernible. Of that year’s $38,068,616, the 
automotive group had $9,686,704. (Ford 
Motor Co. had become an Ayer client a 
couple of years before.) The $6,818,462 
for tobacco products was represented pri- 
marily by Camel cigarettes, then an Ayer 
client. In foods and food drinks were Kel- 
logg cereals, Hills Bros. coffee and Canada 
Dry ginger ale. Seven Ayer accounts spent 
more than $1,000,000 each in 1930. 

Dr. Hower’s book is in two parts, a gen- 
eral history of the agency and an analysis 
of particular aspects of its development. 

The second section, of about 500 pages, 
goes into detail on Ayers’ relations with 
its clients, describes how it plans and exe- 
cutes campaigns, writes and tests copy, 
studies markets, determines media. One 
chapter is a financial and accounting his- 
tory of the agency. 

Following three years of research, Dr. 
Hower spent 13 months in the Ayer offices 
in Philadelphia, interviewing executives of 
clients, sitting in at meetings, probing 
through files. 

The Ayer people gave him free rein. 
They felt that “honestly conducted business 
has nothing to conceal,” and they believed 
that the book would help win “a better 
public understanding and appreciation, not 
only of the advertising business, but of 
the institution of business as a whole.” 

On his part, Dr. Hower ‘“‘scrupulously 
endeavored to preserve an impartial point 
of view: To apprehend the facts and not 
distort them. It was not the purpose of 
this book either to attack or to defend the 
advertising agency as an institution.” 

In his conclusion, Dr. Hower says that 
“advertising often plays an active part in 
economic and social change . . . Advertis- 
ing, in spite of obvious abuses, is essential 
to a free modern industrial society. .. . 

“The amount of economic waste which 
advertising involves is frequently exag- 
gerated. Most of what actually exists is 
really inherent in competitive enterprise 
and must be charged against the very real 
gains which we have reaped from the com- 
petitive system.” 


FTC Orders First Agency 


to Cease and Desist 

More than a year ago the Federal Trade 
Commission warned advertising agencies 
that they might be included, with their ad- 
vertisers, in cease and desist orders where 
facts reveal that false and misleading adver- 
tising has been placed through the agency. 

First agency to be cited under this ruling 
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is the Raymond Powell Co., Memphis, 
whose president, C. Raymond Powell, has 
entered into a stipulation withthe Federal 
Trade Commission to “cease and desist from 
disseminating false and misleading claims 
concerning ‘Blue Star Ointment,’ a medic- 
inal preparation alleged to be effective in 
the relief of skin affections.” 

The FTC order goes on to say: “In the 
stipulation the respondent admits that in 
the course and conduct of his business he 
has disseminated, by United States mails 
and in commerce, certain advertisements for 
the purpose of inducing the purchase of the 
commodity. The respondent also admits, 
upon competent evidence and in accordance 
with written admissions of the distributor 
of the preparation, that ‘Blue Star Ointment’ 
will not give permanent or prolonged relief 
from conditions described, and does not 
reach or relieve their causes. The ointment 
was advertised to ‘put a stop to itching tor- 
ture of eczema, rash, tetter, ringworm, pim- 
ples, scabies, between the toes, etc.’ ” 

The Powell company entered the stipula- 
tion with the Commission under the ruling 
that advertising agencies be offered the 
privilege of signing an independent stipula- 
tion and agreement to cease and desist from 
further dissemination of false advertising 
copy when it has not been intentionally 
done. 


People 


Homer McKee, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Chicago office of Erwin Wasey 
& Co. for the past year, has joined Black- 
ett-Sample & Hummert, Inc., that city, as 
a vice-president. W. L. Marshall, Erwin 
Wasey vice-president, has assumed charge 
of the agency’s Chicago office. 

Robert M. Newcomb, former copy chief 
of Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New York, has 
joined Newell Emmett Co. 

Larry Crowley, formerly with Gardner 
Advertising Co., St. Louis, and George 
Duram, formerly with Morse International, 
Chicago, have joined the copy and media 
staffs, respectively, of H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Co., Chicago. 

Robert B. Young Advertising Agency, 
San Francisco, has added A. V. Thomp- 
son to its executive staff. For many years 
associated with General Electric Co. on the 
Pacific Coast, Mr. Young was more recently 
with the division of electricity of the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 

Vredenburgh-Kennedy Co., New York, 
has appointed Milton Seaman, a member of 
the New York state bar, to be in charge 
of the agency’s relations with manufacturers 
of foods, drugs and cosmetics. He will 
cooperate with manufacturers and distrib- 
utors in the preparation of advertising and 
merchandising plans. 

Edward Noakes, for 11 years associated 
with Cecil & Presbrey, Inc., has been made 
a vice-president of the agency. 


Account Appointments 


To: BBDO, Minneapolis office, North- 
western Air Lines H. W. Kastor & 
Sons, New York office, Zonite Products 
Corp. . . . Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago, 
Wahl Co., manufacturers of Eversharp 
fountain pens and automatic pencils .. . 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, Nichol- 
son File Co., effective January 1, and Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. to handle its advertis- 
ing in Brazil. 

To: Geyer, Cornell & Newell, New York, 
Atlantic Products Co., makers of traveling 
bags . . . McCann Erickson, Portland office, 
Interstate Breweries, Inc. . . . Doremus G 
Co., New York, Standard Statistics Co. 
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That’s How Your Members 
Will Vote After One Convention 
At This World-Famous Spa 


% Year after year, dozens of organ- 
izations bring their conventions back 
to French Lick Springs, and for ex- 
cellent reasons. Here, they find hotel 
accommodations, food and service 
among the world’s finest—spacious, 
comfortable convention halls and a 
staff with specialized experience in 
serving convention needs. Sports 
galore, too—golf, tennis, riding, skeet 
shooting, hiking in 3,500 acres of 
wooded wonderland, and many others, 
In the evening, dine and dance to one 
of America’s finest orchestras and lis- 
ten to the glorious Hammond organ. 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER FOR 
HEALTH BATHS...PLUTO WATER 


No less important are 
therapeutic baths, scientific 
massage and Pluto Spring <& 
Water that have won 
French Lick Springs world- 
wide fame as a health resort. 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS Hotel 


Everything is here, in fact, to insure 100% French Lick, Ind. - T. D. TAGGART, Pres. 


success for any convention. Why not write 
now for full information? 


Stanley B. Campbell, Sales Manager 


AIR - CONDITIONED 
ROOMS AND SUITES 
IN PITTSBURGH 


restaurants @ 


$5.00 double. 


Check out the heat . . . check in at the Hotel 
William Penn e@ More than a hundred rooms 
and apartments are now available with indi- 
vidual air-conditioning units, enabling you to 
regulate the temperature by a turn of a dial. 
e@ You'll sleep in comfort every night... awaken 
refreshed and eager for work @ 4 air-conditioned 


Room rates from $3.50 single, 


“First in Pittsburgh” 


HOTEL WHLLIAM PENN 


GeraLp P. O’Nem1, General Manager 
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SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 


A capable executive and personal salesman 
is ready to direct distribution for a live 
organization. 

Past fifteen years with two well known 
organizations selling and managing sales in 
"tough" specialty fields. Used to training and 
directing salesmen in effective IDEA selling. 
Has successfully operated through resale as 
well as direct channels. Good advertising and 
promotional background. Ready adaptability 
to varied fields and problems. 


You and your organization will like this man 
and his methods. He will locate wherever 
soundest opportunity offers. He is accustomed 
to good income—prefers incentive plan 
based on results. 


This man is worth talking to about imme- 
diate or future plans. Write in confidence. 


Box 676, SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City 


Center of 


St. Louis 


Rates from 
$3.00 


Restaurants 


. A Adjoining 


Garage 


YOUR NEW ADDRESS 
ANNOUNCEMENT [5 
EMPHASIZED BY 


REDIPOINT 


°o ; 
SIP Eid oO, ren 


Be 


in color. Lifetime Guarantee, 


remembered more often—give a 
ZIPPO with Firm Insignia, Trade 
Mark, Product, or Initials embossed 


Write for Premium Price List and Folder 
7'PPN Mtg. Co., Box 15, Bradford, Pa. 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Industry on the March Trends 


Southward to Jacksonville 

Jacksonville, Fla., has a message for sales 
executives. 

With Latin and South American trade of 
rapidly increasing importance to U. S. in- 
dustry, and the entire southeastern market 
demanding the attention of sales executives, 
Jacksonville's Chamber of Commerce is 
conducting a vigorous campaign to establish 
its resources and sales advantages in the 
eyes of northern industries. Establishment 
of branch plants and regional sales offices 
in this area has been under way for some 
time, and the recent selection of Jackson- 
ville as the ideal site for the Navy's new 
Southeastern Air Base—a $15,000,000 
project—has intensified the interest of other 
firms. Factors approved by the Navy in 
selecting its site, such as ideal year-’round 
weather, transportation facilities, labor and 
material market, living accommodations, 
and water and power supply, apply equally 
to almost all manufacturing enterprises. 

The distribution facilities include some 
1,600,000 square feet of general storage 
warchouse space, with miles of sites avail- 
able for additional buildings; a local mar- 
ket of 1,162,000 population in 150-mile 
radius; a richer market in the 9,000,000 
population of the southeastern area; and 
the masses of Latin-American population 
to the south. Retail sales increased 34% 
in Jacksonville between 1933 and 1935; 
wholesale sales increased 82% in the same 
period. A broadly informative market 
study, entitled “Southward Ho!” has been 
prepared, with specific, individualized in- 
Write the In- 
dustrial Committee, Chamber of Commerce, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


dustrial studies on request. 


Kansas Radio Listeners 
Reveal Preferences for WIBW 

Midwestern radio listeners—their station 
and program preferences, listening habits, 
family status—should be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by advertisers, if said advertisers are 
paying attention to the statistical material 
now available. Especially is this true in 
Iowa and Kansas, where H. B. Summers 
has been making annual studies of extreme 
penetration. In the August 1 Tips column, 
the recent Iowa study was reviewed. Now 
comes “The Kansas Radio Audience of 
1939,”" issued by Station WIBW, Topeka. 
Based on personal interviews in 104 Kansas 
counties—one interview for each 60 fam- 
ilies, and interviews further apportioned 
among farm, small town, and large town 
or city families, a total of 7,024 detailed 
questionnaires was secured. 

The resulting information, as compiled 
by Mr. Summers, shows ownership and 
condition of radio sets, extent of listening 


and listening hours, stations to which set 
owners listen, program preferences, and 
radio listening trends, in terms of residence, 
income, sex and age of listeners. With ex- 
cellent bargraph illustrations, and every 
conceivable breakdown of information (ex- 
cepting the city or town location of some 
40 radio stations, which were identified 
only by call letters, making identification 
difficult except for letter-perfect radio ex- 
perts), the study is one which marketers 
should have by all means. Requests to Ben 
Ludy, Station WIBW, Topeka, Kans. 


How Much for Newspaper Ads? 

Costs of newspaper advertising—in cer- 
tain groups of cities, or in sections of the 
country, or in country-wide and Canadian 
campaigns—are much less than usually 
thought. To prove the point, the ANPA 
Bureau of Advertising has issued a study, 
“How Much Will It Cost?” itemizing costs 
of 5,000-, 10,000- and 20,000-line cam- 
paigns, and showing the number of daily 
papers involved. Figures are given for the 
U.S. and for the nine sections, plus Canada 
and its provinces. Also for city population 
groups. For example, a 10,000-line cam- 
paign in all U. S. localities of 50,000 popu- 
lation and over would cost $680,800, and 
would reach a total circulation of 31,085,- 
839 through 393 newspapers in 178 Cities. 
Total number of families in these cities is 
given as 10,983,000. This study should be 
of value to all national advertisers and 
their agencies, and will be sent on request 
to George Benneyan, Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 370 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Recent Important Market 
Studies Now Available 


“How We Keep House’—Number 25 
in the series of Woman's Home Companion 
reader-editor reports, this study should be 
interesting to manufacturers of houschold 
supplies and equipment of all kinds. Based 
on response from over 1,500 readers, it 
shows how all manner of supplies and 
equipment are used, and gives a good clue 
to the amounts consumed or required in the 
average household. Requests. to Malcolm 
Smith, Woman's Home Companion, 250 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

* *% * 

“8th Semi-Annual Analysis of Liquor 
Sales in Pennsylvania’—Shows gallon sales 
of every brand of liquor sold during the 
first half of 1939, and how tastes have 
changed in a four and one-half year period. 
Invaluable to liquor manufacturers and 
their agencies. Requests to Frank Losch, 
the Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


"World Almanac’s 1939 Book of Facts 
for Mail Order Advertisers’—first publica- 
tion of a most interesting collection of data 
from this well known work, specially sel- 
ected for mail order advertisers. Forty 
pages—including a special spread giving 
names and circulation, rate and other data 
on national mail order media, ranging from 
the Ace Fiction Group to This Week; and 
pages for recording and checking results 
from mail order ads. Requests to Lee Tracy, 
World Telegram, 125 Barclay St., New 
York, N. Y. 


“Draw One’ is the title of a study show- 
ing beer preferences and sales in New York 
City hotels. Ranks 58 brands. Easy read- 
ing aided by cartoon illustrations. Pub- 
lished by Ahrens Publishing Co., for Hotel 
World Review, 222 E. 42nd St., New York, 
and available on request to Ed Ahrens. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


SUPPLIES 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


Sell your product through agents, mail order. 
Resultful classified and display advertising planned, 
prepared and placed in all out of town newspapers, 
magazines at publishers’ rates. Advertisements written 
free. Snappy layout sketch your inch advertisement 
$1. Martin Advertising Agency, 171H Madison 
Ave., New York. N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 


ATTENTION SALES EXECUTIVES AND REP- 


resentatives. A dependable, limited branch office 
service, handling mail, phone calls, etc. No. 5, up, 
monthly, in Dallas, heart of the great Southwest. 
Highest references furnished upon request. 631 


Fidelity Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 
EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc, 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161. Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS—The Executive Bu- 
reau's personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. If your qualifications can meet exacting re- 
quirements, your mame and address will bring 
details. The Executive Bureau, 700 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FILM PROJECTORS FOR SALE 


16mm SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS 
Six Victor Model 24B, Two Bell & Howell Model 
120J. Accessories and spares. Excellent condition and 
appearance. Priced for quick sale — individual units 
or entire lot. For details write Box 674, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


Wide awake selling organization desires a sub- 
stantial product for Detroit and Eastern Michigan. 
Have had established office in Detroit for years. We 
are manufacturers’ representative. Well and favorably 
known. Miller & Watson, 2335 West McNichols 
Road, Detroit, Michigan. 


SUCCESSFUL SALES MANAGER WITH LARGE 
following looking for distributorship for Milwaukee 
territory. Write Box 672, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGF- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Ag-46: Territory: Philadelphia trading area and 
N. J. from Trenton south, hdqrs., Philadelphia. 
Wants worthy products for beauty shops. 


Ag-47: Territory: Tex., La., hdqrs., Houston. Wants 

such lines as low-price electrical appliances, novel- 

ties, decorated metalware, artware, selling either 
through jobber or direct to drug-variety-department 
chain stores. 

Ag-48: Territory: Oakland, Cal., and territory within 

150-mile radius of that city, hdqrs., same city. Wants 

repeat lines to grocery trade and those selling to 
florists, nurseries. 

Ag-49: Territory: National, or New York metro- 
litan area, hdqrs., New York. Established mar- 
eting company wants automotive products selling 

to jobbers; also industrial products. 

Ag-50: Territory: Wisconsin, hdqrs., Milwaukee. 

Wants building specialties which work in conjunc- 

tion with an ornamental, miscellaneous, and struc- 

tural steel shop. 

Ag-51: Territory: Fla., or S. E. states. Wants build- 

ing materials selling to jobbers and contractors. 

Ag-52: Territory: Cal., hdqrs., Glendale. Wants 

lines selling to packaging trade, particularly con- 

tainers with re-use appeal to consumers. 

Ag-53: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Hartford. 

Wants additional products or services selling to 

industrials. 

Ag-54: Territory: Fla., hdqrs., Miami. Wants Prod- 

ucts and merchandise of merit adaptable to tropic 

and semi-tropic state. 

Ag-56: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 

that city. Wants specialty of merit in any field, build- 

ing maintenance supplies preferred. 

Ag-57: Territory: Costa Rica, hdqrs., Orotina, C. R. 

Wants advertising specialties, premium items, etc. 

Ag-58: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 

Brooklyn. Wants product selling to grocery and drug 

trade through wagon jobbing system. 

Ag-59: Territory: N. E. states, hdqrs., Milton, Mass. 

Wants lines selling to large industrials and tool and 

machinery makers. 

Ag-60: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 

York City. Wants industrial product. 

Ag-61: Territory: Pacific N. W., hdqrs., Salem, Ore. 

Wants any meritorious product. 

Ag-62: Territory: Metrqpolitan New York, hdqrs., 

New York City. Wants houseware and hardware 

items selling to syndicate chains and wholesalers. 

Ag-63: Territory: Ia., Minn., Wis., Ill., hdqrs., Syca- 

more, IIl., Mo. Wants products selling wholesale 

hardware, automotive and mill supply houses. 

Ag-64: Territory: N. C., S. C., Va., hdqrs., Rich- 

mond. Wants hardware specialty lines selling to 

general stores, hardware and repair shops. 

Ag-65: Territory: St. Louis, Mo., hdqrs., that city. 

Wants Iumber and building materials. 

Ae-66: Territorv: Cal.. Ariz., Nev.. hdars., Los An- 

geles. Wants industrial lines. 


Ag-67: Territory: Detroit and Eastern Mich. Wants 
any meritorious product. 

Ag-68: Territory: N. J., Eastern Pa., Dela. Wants 
products selling to engineers, architects, contractors, 
and industrials. 

Ag-69: Territory: Minn., N. D., S. D., Wis., Ia. 
Wants men’s and boys’ clothing, sportswear, work- 
clothes; women’s dress goods; women's fur coats. 
Ag-70: Territory: D. of C., hdgqrs., that city. Wants 
repeat lines to grocery trade. 

Ag-71: Territory: D. of C., hdgqrs., that city. Wants 
motor oils 

Ag-72: Territory: D. of C., hdqrs., that city. Wants 
any meritorious product 

Ag-73: Territory: D. of C., hdgqrs., that city. Wants 
lead pencils and stationery. 

Ag-74: Territory: Colo., hdqrs., Colorado City. 
Wants products selling to hardware and seed stores. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


HIGH TYPE SALES EXECUTIVE OR REPRE- 
sentative. Unusual well balanced background of 
business and sales experience. Thorough knowledge 
of merchandising. Excellent record selling, also di- 
recting sales organizations selling chain, department 
stores, jobbers, etc., throughout U. S. Consider posi- 
tion as executive or representative for good line, or 
mfrs. agency arrangement. Convenient locate any- 
where. Box 667, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Changing a $225,000 loss to a profit thru select- 
ive marketing of a highly competitive product in a 
declining price market is my recent accomplishment. 
Now coordinating manufacturing and sales of 
$8,000,000 volume. Desire position as Executive 
Asst. to Pres. or sales executive on planning, manage- 
ment or field supervision of sales. Address Box 673, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
oe 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 


Mf-18: Product: Paint & varnish selling to hard- 
ware, lumber & auto accessory accounts. Territory 
open: N. M., western Tex., Idaho, Nev., western 
Cal. 


Mf-21: Product: Coffee brewers. Territory open: 
S. E. states, including Atlanta, Ga., Nebr., Ia., Mi 
neapolis, St. Paul. 


Mf-22: Product: Grocery specialties. Territory open: 
Most states north of Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 


Mf-23: Product: Artware selling to department 
stores, etc., faience tile, to building contractors. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 


Mf-24: Product: Building maintenance supplies; 
pipe joint compound for industrial use. Territory 
open: National. 


Mf-25: Product: Electric motors and machine 
tool drives. Territory open: New England and 
eastern trading centers. 


Mf-26: Product: Industrial floors; waterproofing. 
Territory open: National and Canada. 


Mf-28: Product: Industrial lubricants and other 
quality products. Repeat business. Territory open: 
National and Canada. 


Mf-29: Product: House organ selling to milk dealers 
or dairies for use by driver-salesmen. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-30: Product: Wholesale and retail drug item. 
Territory open: National and Canada. 


Mf-31: Product: Auto and furniture polishes. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 


Mf-32: Product: Sanitary napkins, selling through 
chain drug, department and syndicate stores. Territory 
open: New England, Southwest, South, Midwest. 


Mf-33: Product: Automobile body solder and spray 
gun solder. Territory open: Those centered a Ba 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, - Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. 


Mf-34: Product: Lingerie selling to retail and spe- 
cialty shops. Territory open: Ind., O., Mich., N. Y. 
excluding New York City, New England. 

Mf-35: Product: Animated displays and Ice cream 
replicas sold to ice cream and dairy mfgrs. Terri- 
tory open: East of Mississippi, for one salesman or 
possibly divided N. & S. between two. 

Mf-36: Product: Artificial food reproductions sold 
to restaurants, meat markets, electrical stores, etc. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 


Mf-37: Product: Patented dress hanger. Territory 
open: National. 


Mf-38: Product: 
open: National. 


Metal turning lathe. Territory 


Mf-39: Product: steam unit heater and exhaust fan, 
for stores, offices, industrials. Territory open: Na- 
tional. 


Mf-40: Product: Hardware item to be sold to chains 
and jobbers. Territory open: N. Y., II. 
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HY TALK WAR PROFITS? Those who strive 
for world peace deserve hearty commendation for 
the worthiness of their objective and for their 


humanitarianism. Unfortunately, however, the proponents 
of aggression-by-war lend largely deaf ears to the apostles 
of peace and often go further by immunizing their peoples 


to peace talk through rendering them largely, if not wholly, 
incommunicado. Thus, the world divides into two camps, 
the one sceking progress through aggression and acquisi- 
tion—the other seeking progress through peace and the 
extension of commerce, both domestic and foreign. 

Obviously, the United States belongs to the progress-by- 
peace group. We need no contracts with other nations to 
establish that much as fact. Yet through our very efforts 
to preserve neutrality and to advance the gospel of peace, 
we may unwittingly help to destroy the American system 
of private enterprise. How? By letting the arguments 
against war profits serve as a smoke screen for the sub- 
versive endeavor to eliminate all business profits. Whether 
or not we become involved in the European conflict, war 
profiteering is one thing; business profits are something 
else again, 

The outcome of the late World War may have been 
determined in large measure by such factors as the French 
Army, the British Navy, American doughboys, or by fac- 
tory workers here and abroad. But whenever you or any 
one else tries to add up the reasons for the 1918 defeat of 
Germany, don’t forget or let any one else overlook the 
profits which were being rolled up by American industry. 
When it comes to drama, machine guns and airplanes steal 
the show from humble dollars. But in war or in preventing 
war no one knows better than the god Mars that the might 
of the dollar is no mite. 

When profits are substantial business can weather larger 
taxes and still prosper. But when for sentimental or 
other reasons profits are minimized or eliminated, America 
will turn from democracy and private enterprise to totali- 
tarianism. Moreover, external wars of aggression are the 
technique to which totalitarian governments are sooner or 
later forced in their efforts to avoid collapse at home. 

Commandeering our factories and the services of our 
industrial leaders may seem good in theory, but in practice 
even in war it means the end of democracy. Politicians 
seem a bit hazy on this score, so it is primarily up to biusi- 
ness men to sell the American people on how and why 
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widesprcad profits for business are essential to (1) 
financing defense, (2) carrying on war if the need arises, 
and (3) preserving the human liberties which have made 
“the American way of living” the envy of all the world. 
Business must take the lead in preaching “to protect the 
American people from the ravage of war and loss of 
liberty, we must first of all keep America prosperous.” 

In short, it seems less important to decry war profits 
than to champion regular profits and the profit system. 

+ - 

USINESS CARRIES ON: The editors of SM have 

been almost continuously attending business con- 

ventions since the fateful day that initiated war in 
Europe. Suspecting that convention talk, both on and off 
of the programs, might veer predominantly to war, we 
found war decidedly a side issue. Maybe we can thank the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans for such a state of affairs. 
Maybe we can be grateful for the intelligence of our busi- 
ness leaders. Perhaps we have learned much from the last 
European war. Whatever the answer, we now know we 
have weathered the first storm of war news without becom- 
ing infected with hysteria. 

This is indeed a notable victory and one very much in 
the current public interest. Business is keeping on its toes 
all along the line. Sales executives are clinging close to 
sales and profit sheets. All of which is as it should be, for 
meanwhile the indices of business are moving up. 

Could these gains emanate from war hysteria? Or from 
business policies premised on war hysteria? Certainly not. 
They could only emerge from the will of business to carry 
on, in deed as well as in talk. Hence, it is no surprise to 
find such sensitive indices of business courage as the securi- 
ties markets, advertising schedules and convention talk 
reflecting a substantially bullish attitude. 

May the sales executives of the nation continue to carry 
on as has most recently been their wont. May the other 
executives of business be equally lacking in timidity. For 
if such proves to be the case, without getting into any war 
and without more than a modest percentage of our total 
sales being derived from war orders, we may yet return 
widespread prosperity to America. By this we mean to in- 
clude employment on private payrolls for almost all, if not 
all, willing workers—on private payrolls where ever must 
rest the real hope of individual economic opportunity, po- 
litical democracy, social security and personal happiness. 
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Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. Bacharach, 
2415 Copley Road, Baltimore, Maryland 


LOVE MAY LAUGH at locksmiths but 
buying locks for “our home’”’ is no laugh- 
ing matter to Mr. and Mrs. Suburbanite. 
Buying and building a home is fun but it 
is also serious business. That means seri- 
ous advice on what to buy and where. And 
that means: Better Homes & Gardens! 


When it comes to satisfying that “hom- 
ing” instinct in Mr. and Mrs. U.S.A., no 
publication in America occupies the 


Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. A. Beck, 
400 Hill Avenue, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


unique position of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. No publication in America mirrors 
so accurately the suburban mode of life: 
a life that has nothing to do with geogra- 
phy but everything to do with philosophy. 


Go where you will across this peaceful 
land of ours... in big towns, small towns 
and in-between... you will find people 
who are suburban-at-heart. And wherever 
you find them you will find Better Homes 
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Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. McFarlin, 
118 Daniel Street, Marianna, Florida 


& Gardens. Here is the garden gate-way 
to America’s Biggest Suburban Home 
Market. Here are more than 1,850,000 
families who love to build homes, love 
to live in them, love to “do things” for 
them. And... for the children who com- 
plete these homes! Here is a man-sized 
market for any quality-item, whether it’s 
hardware, ham or hose! 


Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, 


6 GARDENS 


Ss your aduvelis ony timed for 


BEST 
RESULTS? 


Does your advertising run on the 
day of the week which gives your 
sales message the best opportu- 
nity to get returns? 

In Chicago, it is possible to 
schedule your advertising so as 
to take maximum advantage of 
every favorable factor of day and 
date. 

Every day of the week around 
the calendar, the Tribune pro- 
vides an assured constant audi- 
ence comprising a majority of all 
the families in metropolitan 
Chicago. 

Seven days a week, the people 
who make up Chicago’s biggest 
and best market testify to the 
indispensable part which the 
Tribune plays in their daily lives. 
Day after day, the greater value 
and service delivered by the 
Tribune as a news publication 


strengthen a community-wide 
habit which has a positive influ- 
ence on the bulk of retail sales 
made in this market. 

Out of this seven-day cycle of 
readership are created and _ per- 
petuated the confidence and 
acceptance which produce the 
greater returns enjoyed by Trib- 
une advertisers. 

Because the greater returns 
justify it, Chicago retailers spend 
more money for women-appeal 
advertising in the Tribune than 
they spend in all other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 

To sell more in Chicago, build 
your program around the Tribune, 
whose seven-day-a-week custom- 
ers are your best Chicago cus- 
tomers and prospects. Rates per 
100,000 circulation are among the 
lowest in America. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


August average net paid total circulation in excess of 
950,000 Daily— Over 1,000,000 Sunday 


SUNDAY 


